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CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Wilson and Eyster 
Once again we are in an economic 
sumer educati with its economic 
increasingly important. Once again we bring to you 
an entirely new edition to meet the new challenge in 
this important educational area. 


For many years CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
has been the leading book in its field. It has been 
largely rewritten with much new subject matter, many 
illustrations, and plenty of questions and 
problems. As a result of the experiences with the three 
previous editions, improvements have made in 
presentation and vocabulary treatment. This book is 
well within the understanding of senior high school 
students. 
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You may obtain an optional workbook and an optional 
series of tests. 
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A National Study of Business Education 


Business education needs a ‘“‘shot in the arm.’’ We have reached that stage 
where we are wavering between pushing on ahead or becoming complacent and 
falling behind. 

Business education has enjoyed a rapid and healthy growth over the years. 
During the past few years considerable national recognition and prominence 
has been attained. The National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions is now affiliated with the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. A number of business educators are members of important 
national committees for the study of educational problems in the United States. 
These committees are concerned with the broad problems of education of which 
business education is a substantial part. This is a new and important role we 
are now playing. 

On the basis of these recent accomplishments many feel that business edu- 
cation has finally ‘‘arrived.’’ In reality we have only attained a position of 
respect and attention that affords us the opportunity for real and lasting ac- 
complishments. We are at the crucial point of our development. Many eyes 
and ears are turned our way. Can we produce? 

If business education is to continue to move forward, it must be provided 
with a prescription prepared by the best minds in our field. A report on business 
education in the United States by a competent committee would furnish us 
with both the motivation and the authoritative guide that is needed at this 
time. This is not a new or original idea. It represents the thinking of a number 
of business educators. A Commission for the Study of Business Education in 
the United States could provide an official report on the present status of the 
various phases of business education with recommendations for improvement 
in the areas of curriculum, teacher education, equipment, and teaching method. 

There are at present a number of attempts being made by several different 
business education groups to study some of our significant problems. This 
piecemeal effort, while commendable, will not do the complete job that is so 
necessary and urgent. The co-ordinated efforts of all groups interested in busi- 
ness education through the establishment of a Commission for the Study of 
Business Education could work together wholeheartedly toward the common 
cause — improved business education in the schools of America. A report from 
such a commission would not only give added prestige to our already prominent 
field of education, but even more important it would also be of inestimable value 

to curriculum planners, administrators, and business teachers. It could well 
provide the key to future progress. 

Many of the areas of education through national research committees have 
contributed substantial and effective reports with respect to their own fields. 
Business education, if it is to continue to hold its high position, must have 
proper direction. This direction should be provided by a published report by a 
Commission for the Study of Business Education. 


hiysb 


Ray G. Price, president of United’ Business Education 
Association; College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 




































No. other 


ness 


busi- 
teachers 
have claimed so 
many values in 
) their subject 

matter as the 
bookkeeping and accounting teacher. No 
other business teachers have subject matter 
with the same capacity to collect, summa- 
rize, and analyze the economics of business 
operations. Perhaps no business administra- 
tion course has received as much study in 
the past five years as accounting. Vast num- 
bers of young men turned to it as a key to 
the door of opportunity. Vast numbers 
studied accounting as a matter of course 
without expecting it to contribute to their 
hoped-for success. 

That a study of accounting has many 
values is revealed in the following state- 
ments: It is the basis for a marketable skill. 
It provides intelligence to comprehend the 
complexities of business operations. It is a 
means of planning and ordering economic 
living. These statements express some of the 
beliefs of instructors and students of ac- 
counting. Even high school teachers and 
their students have much the same ambitions 
in mind. How are the first two beliefs related 
to the third? Let us examine these beliefs 
by means of two case studies. 





The Case of Roy and Betty 

Roy Davis was employed as an accounting 
clerk by the Jordan Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., a growing concern. At present the 
company was in the process of considerable 
expansion. Because of the company’s growth 
and expansion, the treasurer, acting in the 
capacity of office manager, employed some 
office workers with a view to rapid advance- 
ment of the workers. Business operations 
were increasing in scope and number and 
might well double within the next few years. 
The treasurer as well as other officers of the 
company found that the management of the 
enterprise was occupying so much of their 
time that responsibility for details had to 
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| is Bookkeeping for 
Vocational Use Only 
Ever Justified ? 


by HARRY HUFFMAN 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


be delegated to trusted and efficient em- 
ployees. 

Roy, a graduate of the local high school 
business department, had, it seemed, been a 
fortunate choice for the accounting section 
of the office. He had been a dependable 
employee whose duties included the handling 
of cash and payroll records. Right now the 
treasurer had Roy helping him supervise 
other clerks who were verifying and summa- 
rizing sales and purchases invoices. The 
treasurer was gradually entrusting Roy with 
more and more of the work. In a short time 
Roy would be in charge of the entire record- 
ing process and would prepare trial balances 
to submit to the treasurer for the prepara- 
tion of statements and reports. The door 
to vocational success was opened to Roy. 

While this phase of Roy’s life went well at 
the moment, others did not. On Tuesday, 
he and his wife often wondered where last 
Saturday's check had gone. Sometimes the 
weekly grocery purchases were sufficient and 
sometimes they were not. [It was a case of 
banqueting until Tuesday and eating left- 
overs until Saturday. The utility bills, rent, 
and furniture installments were always late 
in payment. 

While all bills were paid in cash, saving the 
cost of maintaining a checking account, 
neither Roy nor Betty bothered to save 
receipts. Often when they would remember 
that the electric bill should be paid, they 
would fail to take the bill with them. Later 
a bill would turn up in the desk or bureau. 
Arguments would follow over whether it 
was paid and, if so, who had paid it. Some- 
times both lost the argument when the 
electricity was cul off. 

When Betty read in a woman’s magazine 
that budgeting enabled the householder to 
meet bills on time and to save money, she 
and Roy discussed their financial problems; 
however, nothing was done. Once Roy 
remarked that bills, invoices, and receipts 
were filed in the office and maybe they ought 
to file their household bills and receipts. 

At the birth of their first child Roy was so 
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prepared for the flood of bills that he had 
borrow money from his parents and 
iietty’s parents. He borrowed $100 from a 
uance company and more from a pawn- 
roker, leaving his wristwatch as security. 
Roy received a $10 raise in salary which he 
lhought together with his greater exemption 
from income tax withholdings might solve 
some of his personal financial problems. 
Betty was too occupied with the baby to 
have much time to spend on the financial 
problems of the household. 

Roy and Betty began to cast about for 
increasing their income. Roy 
learned that some of his former schoolmates 
had organized a local dance orchestra and 
were now playing for high school, club, and 
town dances. Since he had played a saxa- 
phone while in high school, he talked with 
the orchestra leader and soon was requested 
to join the group whenever there was a need 
for a saxaphone player. While Roy played 
only once a week, he found it a pleasure. 
Although he was little more than an ama- 
teur, he was glad to pick up the extra $5 or 
$6 a week. 

The dance orchestra soon began to win 
recognition and was called upon to play 
more frequently. Neighboring towns en- 
gaged their services. The leader began to 
insist on rehearsals and soon Roy was busy 
every evening. 

In the following days, Roy found it dif- 
ficult to concentrate on his office work. On 
some occasions, he frequently made errors 
that required a great deal of time to locate. 
He began to have less time in the office to 
continue his practice of helping the treasurer 
supervise other workers. On the other hand, 
Roy sometimes earned as much playing in 
the dance orchestra as he did on the job. 

Roy’s employers noticed his inefficiency 
and became concerned about his progress 
in taking over a larger share of the office 
work. They began to think that they had 
been too hasty in raising Roy’s salary. 

As time went on, Roy tried to give his best 
to his two occupations. The extra money 
seemed to go faster than ever. He had to 
eal many meals away from home, and his 
wife decided that they should furnish the 
house more completely and that she should 
have better clothes. 

Meanwhile the treasurer, having learned of 
Roy’s activities in the dance orchestra and 
reasons for his increasingly lowered efficiency 
and interest, determined to have a talk with 
Roy. 

After the talk began, Roy confessed his 
financial problems. The treasurer then de- 
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scribed the company’s requirements and 
plans. Roy was in the plan to head the book- 

keeping department. The treasurer explained 

that if the firm continued to expand there 

was no doubt that Roy could earn two or 

three times his present salary in the foresee- 

able future. 

Roy was much impressed with the op- 
portunity of increasing his income and the 
prospect of spending evenings with his 
family. The treasurer ended the conference 
with encouragement but with a definite 
stipulation that Roy must give up _ his 
orchestra work or resign. Roy was given 
two or three weeks to think it over and to 
make the necessary adjustments. Within 
a month he was to make a decision. Roy was 
alarmed. When he talked with his wife, both 
realized the seriousness of their dilemma. 

One might wonder why Roy, who was a 
graduate of the business education depart- 
ment, should lack so many consumer and 
personal business knowledges and_ skills. 
While Roy competently recorded and ac- 
counted for cash in an office, he failed com- 
pletely to do the same for himself in his 
home. 

Roy’s high school record was about 
average except where he had earned A’s and 
B’s in business arithmetic and bookkeeping. 
Roy’s teacher would have said that he was a 
diligent worker. Although problems had to 
be explained to him several times, he had the 
capacity to comprehend and follow direc- 
tions. Roy was not particularly good at 
theory or principles, but he was one of the 
best students they had ever had in complet- 
ing practice sets rapidly, neatly, and thor- 
oughly. In fact, the bookkeeping teacher 
helped Roy secure his present position and, 
in presenting his qualifications so effectively, 
was instrumental in getting him lined up for 
advancement. 

Roy’s teacher, however, skipped all the 
parts of the textbook about the consumer 
and personal use of bookkeeping on the 
grounds that the class did not have time and 
all that was needed to make use of book- 
keeping were the principles. Roy, like many 
other members of the class, learned specific 
things first and spent very little time on 
consumer and personal problems. Since 
nothing was ever mentioned in the class 
about bookkeeping for personal and con- 
sumer use, one could only guess that the 
students who found it difficult to transfer 
their learning to different situations would 
never make effective use of bookkeeping in 
their own daily living. 

It is apparent that if the high school 
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teachers had made a follow-up of the gradu- 
ates and had found Roy so well situated 
early in his employment, they would have 
patted themselves on the back. On the 
other hand if the teachers had investigated 
further and longer and found that Roy had 
so many difficulties with his personal finan- 
cial affairs that he was to reach a crisis in 
his employment, they might have attributed 
it to character difficulties or bad outside 
influences. ‘The business department prob- 
ably would disclaim any responsibility for 
teaching its students to practice living on 
what they earn. However, does not voca- 
tional success, in part, depend exactly upon 
that? 

One can only wish that Roy and Betty 
could sit in on Ed and Ellen’s conferences, 
described next, and that Roy could see how 
Ellen maintains simple records that provide 
for a happy financial life. Roy might laugh 
at their simplicity. It is not so much that 
he does not have the skills. It is just that 
he lacks the outlook, the deep concern, and 
the faith in his own record keeping ability as 
a means of planning and ordering the 
finances of everyday living. 


The Case of Ellen and Ed 


Ellen’s husband Ed was a lineman for the 
local telephone company. 


While he had a 
steady and dependable income, it was 
exceedingly difficult to make it meet pay- 
ments on the house, the car, and some of the 
furniture. In addition, some money had to 
be put aside to help Ellen’s invalid mother 
who lived in another nearby city. Since Ed 
had been with the telephone company for 
only eight months, he was on the lower end 
of the salary scale. Even so, careful financial 
management, together with some simple 
record keeping, enabled them to maintain 
an even keel in their financial life. Because 
Ellen seemed especially capable of managing 
money, Ed gave her most of his salary. 
While Ellen was young and very much 
like all young wives, she took over her 
financial duties as if she had had long ex- 
perience with planning and ordering the 
finances of daily living on a small income. 
From the beginning she made a practice of 
discussing finances with Ed each payday. 
After the discussion, usually nothing further 
was said until the next payday. When Ellen 
first started these sessions Ed paid little 
attention to them because he thought house- 
keeping was her duty. Two or three times 
Ellen pretended that there would be no 
dinner on payday until Ed talked about 
finances. Evidence of his growing seriousness 
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appeared when he would voluntarily fore; o 
some pleasure he had planned or part with 
some of his pocket money to get over 4 
tough spot. It was not long before Ed beg: n 
to appreciate the security that these financi | 
sessions provided. 

Ellen made notes during these sessions \n 
a small bound notebook. So much was set 
aside for rent, car, and utility payments; 
so much for food and household expenses; 
so much for the personal expenses of eac!i; 
and so on. 

Both Ellen and Ed were surprised at the 
portion of income that had to be set aside 
for food. Ed gained an insight into the 
complications of housekeeping and its at- 
tending finances. 

Ed had been planning to purchase a com- 
plete hunting outfit. As a result of one of the 
regular financial sessions he decided that 
he had better postpone his purchases until 
he had received two or three salary in- 
creases. 

In order to have a basis for complete 
financial records, Ellen insisted that Ed’s 
salary be deposited in their joint checking 
account. Ed, however, left nearly all of the 
check writing to her. Ellen wrote checks to 
pay monthly bills and each week cashed one 
check for food, household, and incidental 
expenses. 

Frequently, Ellen would compare the 
checkbook balance with the unexpended 
budget to see if they were staying within the 
budget. Occasionally she had to make a 
revision when they had overexpended on one 
item or had an emergency expense. There 
was a lighter side to their planning and 
record keeping injected by Ed. He insisted 
that the expenses for one or two evenings’ 
entertainment each month should be included 
in the budget so that they could look forward 
to something unusual. It is probable that 
Ellen and Ed did not fully appreciate the 
smoothness of their financial life. They had 
known very little else since the beginning 
of their marriage. 

Ellen took the initiative in establishing 
their financial plan. What was the cause for 
her leadership? 

If we examined the records, what would we 
find? In high school, Ellen was very much 
like the typical high school girl. Very few 
of her teachers would say that she stood out 
among the many that passed through their 
classes. Just as Roy had done, Ellen selected 
several of the business education courses — 
not that she expected to enter office work, 
but because they might be useful. She was 
more fortunate than Roy in that her teacher 
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looked upon bookkeeping as a useful tool in 
vocational and consumer life. Ellen’s teacher 
new that a number of his students were not 
interested in securing office work and that 
those who did would also have to learn to 
live on their earnings. Since beginning 
workers normally start at a low salary, the 
teacher emphasized the value of bookkeeping 
in the financial management of individual 
and home living. 

To make the class interesting and worth 
while, Ellen’s bookkeeping teacher often 
used the committee technique. One of the 
committees investigated the bookkeeping 
procedures used by successful families who 
employed domestic help. As a member of 
this committee Ellen gained the experience 
needed to operate a home on a sound finan- 
cial basis. At its inception, her committee 
spent a great deal of time discussing budget- 
ing, record keeping, and the handling of 
business papers. Since no member of the 
committee had enough income to require 
elaborate planning, the procedures of budg- 
eting and record keeping seemed to be 
artificial. ‘The members recalled that they 
had handled business papers; a few had 
filed income tax forms. Next the committee 
considered the financial problems of their 
parents. The conclusion to this part of the 
discussion was that few of the parents were 
known to make financial plans and keep 
records. The committee then listed the pros 
and cons of planning and record keeping. At 
first, the disadvantages seemed to outweigh 
the advantages. These procedures would 
take the pleasure out of spending! They 
would take too much time! The teacher, 
nevertheless, requested the committee to find 
out whether such procedures were actually 
employed. He encouraged them to maintain 
open minds and suspend judgment until 
they had collected facts for study. 

Consequently a plan was developed to poll 
the parents and friends of the members of 
the bookkeeping class to determine the 
status of record keeping and budgeting for 
economic living. Family units and single 
employed persons were to be included in the 
poll. By polling the parents and friends of 
class members, the committee found it 
possible to secure the interest and attention 
of forty-two persons. The individuals sup- 
plied answers to questions that the commit- 
tee had developed. When the reports were 
accumulated, the committee drew several 
conclusions: (a) Some individuals and fami- 
lies attributed their financial success in eco- 
nomic living to planning and record keeping. 
(b) Some evidence indicated that failures in 
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sound economic living were in part due to 
haphazard planning and inadequate provi- 
sion for records. (c) By and large everyone 
had to plan and keep records. (d) The 
evidence indicated that procedures for plan- 
ning and record keeping were developed only 
after a great deal of bungling and by trial] 
and error. (e) A variety of methods had been 
developed. 

A report was prepared for class presenta- 
tion. One recommendation of the committee 
was that financial planning should be a 
regular habit and everyone affected by the 
plans should participate in making them. In 
addition, everyone should know how to keep 
records, handle business papers, file income 
tax forms, and so on. 

Ellen had been fortunate to be in this 
bookkeeping class and doubly fortunate in 
being on the committee that made the study. 


Conclusion 


These two case studies contrast two types 
of teaching. Roy’s teacher was only partly 
efficient, emphasizing as he did only the job- 
training value of bookkeeping. He did not 
recognize that vocational success may rest 
on the planning and recording skills required 
for personal economic living. 

Ellen’s teacher on the other hand knows 
that: (a) nearly all his students will have to 
live on a limited income; and (b) not every 
student will use bookkeeping skills to make a 
living. 

As teachers, we need to recognize that the 
same factors that have affected education as 
a whole have also affected bookkeeping 
instruction. Such factors include the decora- 
tion theory, discipline theory, and the college 
preparatory theory of education. Those 
holding the decoration theory believed that 
education was for the gentlemen and but a 
few could achieve that status. The discipline 
theory operated on the belief that a study of 
difficult and possibly uninteresting subjects 
sharpened the mind. Those supporting the 
college-preparatory theory believed that the 
sole function of the high school was to help 
students secure sufficient knowledge to pass 
college entrance requirements. Later, other 
theories such as those put forth by Education 
for All American Youth and now The Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth will do a great deal to assist us in 
utilizing our subject matter to aid not only 
prospective entrants into business but also 
the neglected 60 per cent of our students. 
Approximately 20 per cent of all persons 
gainfully employed are in skilled occupations 
(Concluded on page 201) 
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Business teachers have long neglected one 
of the most important phases of instruction; 
namely, preparing the student for his 
employment interview. Too many times a 
qualified student has left high school after 
graduation, prepared to do a competent job, 
and failed to secure the position because he 
or she has failed to score at the employment 
interview. It is not enough for teachers to 
send the individual student from school with 
just an acquired knowledge of business 
fundamentals, but teachers should also equip 
the students to hurdle the first and foremost 
obstacle in their paths: Getting the job, 
taught by a number 
Some of these methods are: 


Interviewing can be 
of methods. 
1. Discussion of interviewing techniques 


Analysis of employment forms and 
procedures 

$3. Making students aware of importance 
of the interview 

4. Conducting an actual interview 

After a careful analysis of the methods, 
it may seem that the best method is one that 
gives the student an opportunity to acquire 
the actual “feel” of the interview. 

The class should be given an introductory 
unit or orientation course emphasizing how 
en their first employment interview 
is. This may be accomplished by (1) inviting 
a guest speaker who conducts employment 
interviews, (2) telling of your own experi- 
ences, and (3) getting the stude nts to tell of 
their own employment experiences in pro- 
curing positions. 

PREPARING FOR THE INTERVIEW. Many posi- 
tions are lost before the applicant has an 
opportunity to talk to the interviewer. The 
proper appearance and preparation are 
among the most valuable assets the appli- 
cant can take with him into the interview. 
Some valuable points to consider in prepar- 
ing for the interview are: 

Make sure of your own qualifications 
so that you may present them intelligently 
and concisely. 


2. Make a good appearance. You cannot 
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Preparing for the Job Interview 
In the High Schools 





by LEONARD E. COPLEI\ 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMEN | 
CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL, CAMDEN, NEW JERSE) 








overemphasize the importance of 
correctly for the interview be neat! 
attired; hair combed; nails cleaned; clothes 
pressed. Dress appropriately for the inte 
view. 

3. Keep your appointment to the minut: 

t. Use the correct approach to the re 
ceptionist. or secretary. She may influ 
ence your chances of securing the position 

5. Do not take anyone with you. The 
interviewer is only interested in you. 

6. Do not 
posture. 

Applicants will probably be given an 
application blank or data sheet to fill out 
before the interview. Emphasize the im- 
portance of giving all the information re- 
quested. This is important. The interviewer 
wants information that he can verify without 
too much trouble. The application blank is 
usually divided into approximately five or 
six sections and asks for the following infor- 
mation: 

Vital 

address, 
forth. 


2 


dressing 


slouch or assume a careless 


including birth date, 
security number, 


statistics, 
social and so 
Former work experience. Emphasize 
the importance of typing in the dates of all 
previous employment. These dates should 
be arranged consecutively because inter- 
viewers are skeptical of spotty employment 
records. Interviewers are also skeptical of 
“job shoppers,” or applicants who change 
jobs as regularly as they do their clothes. 
This employment record will influence the 
applicant’s chance of getting the position 
more than one realizes. In the space con- 
cerned with former salaries, it would be to 
the advantage of the applicant to be able to 
state truthfully that periodic salary increases 
were received. The applicant should be able 
to give a good reason for having left his 
previous employment. 

3. Education is another section of the 
application blank. School records are readily 
available and students should be reminded 
of the importance of a good educational 
record. One factor that may be favorable to 
the applicant is a good attendance record in 
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chool. It is a question often asked by the 
nterviewer to determine whether you will 
te a steady worker or one who is addicted 
o absenteeism. 

t. Salary desired is a question that ap- 
pears on most application blanks. It may 
be well to know the salary scale of the 
prospective employer. However, if this 
information is not available, it may be wise 
to leave the space blank until the interview. 
The interviewer often pins the applicant 
down on the salary question. The employer's 
reasoning behind the question is that if an 
applicant puts a low figure on the appli- 
cation blank and asks for an increment 
shortly thereafter, the employer can always 
say, “Well, we paid you what you thought 
you were worth.” An excellent approach 
to the salary question is to tell the inter- 
viewer that you realize your inexperience 
and are willing to start at a lower salary, 
but you think vou possess the ability and 
skill to do the job and feel that you will 
prove to be an asset to the firm; therefore, 
vou believe that you should be given an 
increment after your trial period. 

5. Health is a factor that is important to 
most employers. Usually factory workers 
will be required to take a physical examina- 
tion, but clerical workers may usually 
answer the questions by making the state- 
ment that the condition of their health is 
good. 

6. References are usually required in all 
job interviews. The applicant should have 
references available before the interview. 
It is advisable to have one or two references 
who can testify to your work ability as well 
as to your personal characteristics. 

MEETING THE INTERVIEWER. Some points 
for the applicant to keep in mind during the 
interview are as follows: 

1. The use of correct English is very im- 
portant. 

2. Be polite and courteous to the inter- 
viewer, but do not overdo the politeness and 
courtesy. 

3. Do not talk too much. You may talk 
vourself out of the job. Speak when you are 
spoken to. Do not monopolize the interview. 

+. Speak with confidence. The interviewer 
will respect you for your self-confidence. 

5. Do not criticize former employers, 
fellow employees, or associates. 

6. Do not argue with the interviewer or 
bother him with your personal problems. 

7. Do not be discouraged if you fail to get 
the position after your first interview. You 
gain valuable experience with each new 
interview. 
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8. If the interview is unsuccessful because 
no vacancy exists, ask the interviewer's 
advice about what he would do if he were in 
your position. He may be able to refer you 
to some opening in another industry with 
which he is acquainted. 

9. Thank the interviewer even if you were 
not hired immediately. He may call you 
when there is a need for someone with your 
particular skill. 

If high school students were given the 
orientation and necessary practice in inter- 
viewing, they would obtain a position with 
greater ease. It is not enough to teach skills 
and their application, but it is essential to 
provide the student with the key to the 
business world through instruction in em- 
ployment interviewing. 


Is Bookkeeping for 
Vocational Use Only 
Ever Justified? 


(Continued from page 199) 


and another 20 per cent are in professional 
and technological occupations, and the re- 
maining 60 per cent are in semiskilled and 
unskilled occupations. Vast numbers of high 
school students take one year of bookkeep- 
ing. To a great many of these, the major 
value of bookkeeping lies in its procedures for 
economic living. 

A few teachers are beginning to use the 
committee technique that was described in 
the second case study. If we remember that 
most students ignore advice, we will give 
less advice. Many students will study ex- 
amples and illustrations. Let them take 
polls and collect their own facts. Help them 
locate cases for study and they will prepare 
their own advice. 

In summary, this article urges the book- 
keeping teacher to provide for some time to 
be spent on bookkeeping for personal and 
consumer use and not to skip the parts of 
the textbook devoted to such training. The 
first case presented, as an _ illustration, 
demonstrates the possibility of failure on the 
part of a vocationally trained youth partly 
because he does not know how to handle his 
personal financial affairs. The second case 
illustrates the means employed by a teacher, 
as a supplement to the textbook, to provide 
for training in consumer and personal use of 
bookkeeping. It is done without taking 
time away from students with specific voca- 
tional objectives who would continue with 
their normal class work yet share the benefits 
of the committee investigation. 
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as: Once the de- 
- cision has been 
3) made to go to 
summer school it 
often becomes 
an even more serious problem to decide 
which college or university to attend. Since 
a Master’s degree program generally involves 
a period of three or four summers and a 
Doctor’s degree usually means two com- 
plete years of work, the problem of choos- 
ing a school to attend is one that should 
receive considerable attention. 

It must be recognized that the needs and 
desires of every individual are different. 
What may prove to be an excellent place 
for one person to attend summer school may 
be entirely the wrong place for someone else. 
It also must be recognized that every pros- 
pective summer school student will attach 
different degrees of weight to different 
reasons for attending a particular summer 
school. For example, if a person has his 
Bachelor’s degree and plans to complete 
his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, he will 
weight his considerations differently than the 
person who is planning to earn just his 
Master’s degree. Similarly, the person who 
wishes to teach in a certain section of the 
country, and only in that section, will weight 
certain factors much more heavily than the 
person who simply wants a better position 
no matter where it happens to be. 

There are many factors that should be 
taken into consideration in selecting a 
summer school to attend. It is suggested 
that you list at the top of a sheet of paper 
the names of the schools in which you are 
most interested. Then go down the page 
listing the factors to be considered, assigning 
anywhere from zero to ten points to each of 
the items mentioned. Undoubtedly every 
item will not be weighted the same. You 
should decide, prior to assigning the various 
point values to each factor, the maximum 
value that you will give to any one item. 
For example, if you plan to study for a 
Doctor’s degree you will probably want to 
assign a maximum point value of ten to the 
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Where Shall I Go to 
Summer School? 


by KENNETH J. HANSEN 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


reputation of the college and to the place 
ment facilities it has available. However 
if you are not planning to change positions, 
you probably will not want to assign an\ 
points to this item. Important factors to 
consider are as follows: 

.. SHOULD I CHANGE COLLEGES? All other 
things being equal (which, unfortunately, 
they never are) it is best to obtain the 
second degree from a different school than 
that from which your first degree was 
obtained. Then, if plans are being made 
for a Doctor’s degree, it may be well to 
choose a third school for this degree. Let 
us say, for example, you received your A.B. 
degree from Podunk College. You are now 
trying to decide whether to get your Master’s 
at Podunk College, at Squedunk College, or 
at Metropolitan University. If you consider 
this to be really important, you may want 
to decide upon a ten-point maximum value 
for this factor. Let us assume that you 
decide to work on your Doctor’s degree at 
Metropolitan University. You may then 
decide to give Podunk College no points — 
you already have one degree from there; 
Metropolitan University, five points — you 
will be getting your Doctor’s there; Squedunk 
College, ten points because on this particular 
factor Squedunk is the most important 
choice at this time. 

2. NEARNESS TO HOME. This particular item 
can be weighted in two ways. If there is a 
financial problem to be considered, it may be 
to your advantage to select a school near 
home. However, if vou have never traveled 
or been in other parts of the country, you 
may want to take your second degree in a 
different section of the country. If this 
situation exists you may find yourself 
giving one school ten points because of its 
nearness and another school ten points 
because it is in a part of the country that 
you wish to visit or live in for a while. 

3. TOTAL EXPENDITURES REQUIRED. ‘The 
differences in costs for an education are 
extensive. Tuitions range from a nominal 
amount to as much as twenty dollars a 
semester hour. Living costs vary from city 





to city, and, if expenses are an important 
factor, this should be taken into considera- 
tion when figuring the costs of the three or 
four summers’ work. 

4. CALIBER AND REPUTATION 
staFF. ‘This certainly is one of the most 
important factors to be considered. It is 
often said a person gets out of school about 
what he puts into it; however, there is some- 
thing about working with superior people 
that means more to our education than 
anything else. Note particularly the resident 
staff and any visiting professors that may 
be teaching at the different schools. Some 
colleges have an excellent plan of inviting 
visiting professors from different parts of the 
country to teach in summer school. Some 
colleges have summer conferences to which 
they bring leaders in business education. 
Other schools invite leaders in business 
education to speak to classes throughout 
the entire summer session rather than just 
for one conference or clinic. You should by 
all means consider the people with whom 
you will be working on that advanced 
degree. 

5. GENERAL REPUTATION OF THE SCHOOL. 
This may or may not be an important factor. 
If you like your present position and do not 
plan to make any changes you probably will 
not weight this consideration very highly. 
However, if you are interested in securing 
a better position, you may want to give 
additional consideration to certain schools 
that are known nationally or that are 
located in the area in which you desire to be 
placed. This factor should be given especial 
consideration by candidates for the Doctor’s 
degree. 

6. AVAILABILITY OF INDUSTRIAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL ENTERPRISES. Most colleges that are 
in areas of large industrial or commercial 
activity provide opportunities for their 
students to study these businesses. ‘There 
are courses that have been set up to make it 
possible for students to see various types of 
business in operation. Some colleges are 
located in large business centers. Other 
colleges are close enough to business centers 
to take advantage of trips to these centers. 
It is suggested that two things be taken 
into consideration when evaluating this 
particular point in the check list: (1) Is the 
college in or near an industrial or commercial! 
center? (2) Does the college provide oppor- 
tunities for students to visit these business 
centers? 

___ 7. AVAILABILITY OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES. 
To most summer school ‘students this will 
be an important consideration. After a year 
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of teaching, certainly a part of your summer 
should be spent engaging in recreational 
activities. ‘There are many different types 
of recreation in which you may be interested 
and usually there are many colleges located 
in areas where each type of activity may be 
enjoyed. 

If you live in a small town, you may want 
to take your advanced work in a large city 
where you will be able to visit stores, parks, 
churches, foreign restaurants, and places of 
historical interest. If you live in a section 
of the country where the climate is hot, you 
will probably want to go to the coast or to 
the mountains. At any rate, select the kind 
of recreation you enjoy most and give the 
schools that provide this type of recreation 
a high rating. 

8. PLACEMENT FACILITIES. ‘This factor 
should be given particular attention by 
students working on a Doctor’s degree or 
individuals desiring college positions. It is 
well known that certain colleges receive the 
majority of notices of college openings. If 
you are satisfied with your present position, 
this factor will not be important to you; 
however, if you would like to have a college 
teaching position or want to change posi- 
tions, you will want to weight this item 
rather heavily. 

9. IN AREA WHERE YOU WANT TO TEACH. 
Ordinarily colleges and universities have the 
best placement opportunities in their own 
state or in adjoining states. If there is a 
particular part of the country in which you 
desire to be placed, it will probably be to 
your advantage to attend a school in that 
geographical area. 

10. CLIMATE. To the ordinary healthy 
person this item should not be too important. 
If, however, you are bothered by extreme 
heat you may want to give particular 
attention to colleges located in areas where 
a cooler summer can be enjoyed. 

11. HOUSING FACILITIES. ‘This item is par- 
ticularly important to students who desire 
to bring their families with them to summer 
school. It is no fun to attempt to keep a 
wife and a child or two in a room where you 
must share the bath and where you may or 
may not have kitchen privileges. Usually, 
if you apply early enough, adequate housing 
facilities are available. 

12. NEARNESS TO FRIENDS AND RELATIVES. 
To most teachers working on an advanced 
degree this item makes little or no difference; 
however, if you have friends or relatives in a 
particular college town, you may want to 
give this item considerable attention. This 

(Concluded on page 215) 
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Teach Thought-Typing — 
From the Start 


by JUANITA E. CARTER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Miss Carter suggests some techniques that may be 


used to teach students to compose on the typewriter. 


A businessman turns to his secretary and 
remarks, “Will you please acknowledge 
receipt of that special shipment of dresses 
from Kirby-Block — vou know, tell them 
we would really have been in a predicament 
if they hadn’t come to our aid.” A doctor 
tells his secretary to write a letter, saying 
that he won’t be able to speak at the Com- 
munity Club meeting next month because 
he will be out of town attending a con- 
vention. An industrialist is planning a tour 
of the branch offices of his plant. He requests 
his secretary to advise the branch managers 
of his expected visit — when he will arrive, 
how long he will be in town, and at what 
hotel he would like to stay. What does the 
secretary do? Does she write the letter in 
longhand and then type it, or does she 
compose the letter on the typewriter? Un- 
fortunately, the former procedure is the case 
in too many instances. If the secretary’s 
typewriting course had included training in 
thought-typing, she could compose the letter 
at the machine and use the time saved for 
other office duties. 

In many typewriting courses too little 
time is spent composing at the typewriter. 
But why? Is it because the particular text- 
hook in use does not adequately cover the 
subject? Is it because the teacher does not 
know how to teach this phase of typewriting? 
Is it because the teacher does not realize the 
value of learning to compose at the machine, 
or, knowing the value, the teacher does not 
take the initiative to invent some exercises 
for the class to use? 

Recently I made an informal survey in 
which I asked this question of former type- 
writing students: “Did your typewriting 
course include any thought-typing or com- 
posing at the machine?” In almost every 
case the students had had their typewriting 
work in high school. The following replies 
are typical and indicative of the lack of 
instruction in composition at the machine. 
One student commented, “I took only one 
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vear. All we did 
was type speed tests and exercises from the 
book.” A second response was, “Oh, no, we 
didn’t do anything like that in business 
school. I surely wish we had!” Another 
student remarked, “I remember one exercise 
in the book requiring that we write a thank 
vou letter to a friend for a pleasant week end 
at his ranch.” 

Can thought-typing be taught? It can 
and it should be taught right from the 
beginning of the course. In fact, in teaching 
typewriting, it should be one of our most 
important objectives. Anyone using a type- 
writer is able to record his ideas on the type- 
writer at a much faster rate than can be 
done by using a pencil — he is a more pro- 
ductive writer this way. The thought is 
nearer its final form when it is recorded on 
a typewriter. The student learns to organize 
his work and to express himself. Thought- 
typing is a valuable tool — it can be used 
on the job or for an individual’s own personal 
use. The teacher will find that, as a by- 
product, thought-typing aids considerably in 
building speed. After a semester of type- 
writing one beginning student was typing in 
the 60’s consistently on three- and _five- 
minute writings. He attributed a great deal 
of his success to the fact that he composed 
at the machine whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity. Students will be grateful if you 
encourage them to get the “composing” 
habit. 

It is encouraging to know that some 
teachers are capitalizing on this idea of 
thought-typing. Mrs. Ruth Kain of Emerson 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, California, 
has found that typing short answers to 
questions are stimulating. Her students are 
required to type answers to questions such 
as: What is your hobby? What is your 
favorite sport? What is your ambition? 
This type exercise is in the drill category, is 
not corrected, and is not timed. It is re- 
peated once or twice, however, ,to, increase 
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the rate of response. The students may be 
asked to read some of the answers to arouse 
interest and to add a little variety to the 
class activities. Mrs. Kain finds that junior 
high school students delight in explaining 
how to make cocoa or how to build a model 
airplane. They also like to write about 
movies they have seen or books they have 
read. 

Miss Thelma Duncan, University High 
School, Los Angeles, teaches beginning and 
advanced typewriting. She is an advocate 
of composing at the typewriter. Beginning 
with simple responses, she gradually moves 
toward letter composition — even in first- 
semester typewriting. Examples of letters 
composed on the typewriter are an invita- 
tion, an answer to the invitation, and a 
thank-you note. 

Miss Alice Reichert, Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, also champions the cause of 
thought-typing. She begins the composing 
process with short questions and answers. 
She asks her students to type their name, 
address, birthday, and major interests. The 
answers are read aloud; then there is repeti- 
tion of questions and answers. Another 
device that provides composing practice and 
builds the vocabulary at the same time is 
the use of a word list. For example, the 
following is read: Candid means late, friendly, 


frank, casual, earnest. The students type the 


word that is synonymous with candid, and 
Miss Reichert proceeds to the next word. 
Ten sets of words constitute an exercise in 
this drill. After the answers have been 
discussed, the drill is repeated. 

The following general principles may be 
used in developing exercises in thought- 
typing: 

1. Begin with the simple problem and 

work toward the complex. Avoid re 
quiring the students to compose a 
paragraph or a letter without first 
giving them an opportunity to express 
themselves in a word, a phrase, or a 
sentence. 
Be persistent. Make the drills short, 
intensive, and repetitive to be effective. 
A drill tried once and dropped will not 
contribute much to building the com- 
posing habit. 


Stress good techniques in typewriting 
in conjunction with composition work. 
If the students are not reminded to use 
the techniques learned, you may find 
that the good foundation you have 
built will go “‘out the window.” 


Do not mark the papers. Since these 
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exercises are in the drill category, they 
should not be corrected. 

A description of the various stages in 
teaching thought-typing follows: 

ONE-WORD RESPONSES. Actually, one-word 
responses to questions can be typed by 
students as soon as the keyboard has been 
learned. The questions should not be diffi- 
cult, but the student should be required to 
“think” and type the answer with no copy 
before him. The type of questions can be 
as simple as these — What color is your 
hair? What color are your eyes? What day 
of the week is today? What is the date? 
What is your name? Where do you live? 
How old are you? What subjects do you 
take? 

Elementary questions about the course 
that can be answered in one word are 
excellent for building beginning skill in com- 
posing at the typewriter. Such questions as 
the following may be asked: How many 
spaces of elite type are there to an inch? 
How many spaces of pica type make an 
inch? How many spaces are there in a five- 
inch pica line? How many spaces does a 
six-inch elite line contain? At what point 
on the paper guide scale should the paper 
guide be set? 

Some local color can be added by such in- 
quiries as these: Who is the homecoming 
queen? What was the score of Saturday’s 
football game between Steele and Stivers? 

The number of questions given in a class 
period will vary from six to ten or even more. 
Two or three minutes should be ample time 
for questions and answers. In some cases, 
the teacher may want to check the answers. 
The drill may be repeated by telling the 
students: “Now the next time the same 
questions will be asked except that they 
will be asked in a different order. Keep 
your fingers curved as you strike each key 
with a good sharp blow. Let the fingers do 
the work.” Frequent technique reminders 
help the student to use the typewriter more 
efficiently as he composes. Techniques are 
thus a part of—not apart from—composing. 
Drill work such as this is skill building in its 
own way. Students really like this kind of 
participation, and so does the teacher. 

PHRASES OR SENTENCES. After one-word 
responses have been used for about a month, 
phrase or sentence replies may be used. For 
example, the teacher’s instructions to the 
students may sound like this, ““Answer each 
question by using a complete sentence. The 
questions are: How many spaces are there 
to a four-inch elite line? How many spaces 
are there to a vertical inch?” Two or three 
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minutes should be long enough for the drill, 
depending on the number of questions asked. 

Here is an idea that may be used. Build 
a class discussion around words that often 
prove confusing (affect, effect; compliment, 
complement; capitol, capital) and ask the 
students to write a sentence using each 
word. After the drill, some of the sentences 
may be read aloud and discussed to see 
whether the students can apply what they 
have learned. 

HOMONYMS, ANTONYMS, SYNONYMS. List on 
the blackboard (or on mimeographed sheets) 
ten or fifteen words that have homonyms 
(sum, fare, there) and have the class type 
in a column (throwing the carriage after each 
word) the words that have the same pro- 
nunciation but differ in meaning and spell- 
ing. For instance, homonyms for the words 
sum, fare and there are some, fair, and their. 
Let the students type the exercise without 
timing them, but ask them to raise their 
hands when they are finished. This pro- 
cedure will give the teacher an idea of how 
long it will take the average student to 
complete the drill. Ask the students to read 
what they have typed. The next drill can 
be a one-minute drill. The students who 


finish before time is called may start the 
drill again. Emphasize keeping eyes on the 


board or on the copy. The system is the 
same for antonyms and synonyms. 

ABBREVIATIONS Abbreviations may be 
used to teach thought-typing. For example, 
the following abbreviations could be written 
on the blackboard: 


amt. 
mgr. 
inv. 

shpt. 
corp. 


B/L mdse. 
C. O. D. advt. 
ins. no. 
assn. agt. 
bal. acct. 


The students are asked to type the word 
that each abbreviation stands for. As soon 
as one word is typed, the carriage is thrown 
and the next word is typed. Before timing 
the students, the correct words should be 
given. 

The last time I used the abbreviation 
exercise, I selected five of the abbreviations 
and asked the class to use each word in a 
sentence. A two-minute time limit was set. 
Students were then asked to read the sen- 
tences that they had composed. 

quizzes. Short quizzes can be dictated 
with composition response. For example, 
after styles of letters have been studied, the 
teacher can ask the students to name the 
types of punctuation now in popular use or 
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to differentiate between block, modified 
block, or indented letter styles. 

GRAMMAR WORKBOOKS. Another technique 
that may be used is to have the students 
bring their grammar workbooks to class. 
Suitable workbook exercises in which a 
choice must be made between a correct and 
an incorrect expression may be used. An 
example follows: He sat between (you and 
I, you and me) or (Report back, Report) to 
me after you have attended the meeting 
Ten or fifteen sentences make an excellent 
one-minute drill. 

ADVANCED COMPOSITION. When does th: 
student have an opportunity to organize his 
work and express himself? Advanced com- 
position is most effectively introduced at the 
end of the first semester. By this time the 
student has a good background in the basic 
techniques, key location is not a problem, 
and the student’s mind is free to concentrate 
on what he has to say. Of course, better 
results from a speed-in-composition stand- 
point will come in the second and following 
semesters. The student’s composing rate 
increases as his speed on_ straight-copy 
material increases. 

PARAPHRASING OF STRAIGHT Copy. Select 
an interesting paragraph from the textbook 
and have the students type it from straight 
copy for three minutes. ‘Then allow the 
students three minutes typing time to para- 
phrase the paragraph. The first time this 
drill is tried it may produce absolute silence 
for ten or fifteen seconds until the students 
“warm up” to the idea — then it is not long 
before the keys are clicking in the normal 
fashion. A great deal of interest is created 
when a few of the students are called on to 
read their summaries. If you wish, the 
students could be given an additional three 
minutes to refine their original composition. 

Instead of using a paragraph from the 
textbook the teacher could read a short 
article (two or three minutes in length) to 
the class while the students listen. The 
students should be told that they will be 
asked to type a summary of the article. 
Three or four minutes is adequate time for 
composing the summary. More time would 
defeat the purpose of drill— quick thinking, 
and action. 

COMPOSING RATE. The composing rate can 
easily be determined if a 60-space line is 
used. Count twelve words to the line, 
multiply the number of lines typed by 
twelve to get the gross words, and then 
divide by the time to get composing words 
a minute. Compare composing rate to the 

(Concluded on page 215) 
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School Cafeteria Accounting 


by PAUL F. MOWERY 
KANE HIGH SCHOOL 
KANE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Bookkeeping students at Kane High School are given an 

opportunity to keep the books of the school cafeteria. Mr. 

Mowery explains the organization and procedure of this 
student-bookkeeper plan. 





For a number of years our book- 
keeping classes in Kane High 
School were theorizing their way 
through bookkeeping. They pre- 
pared records for make-believe 
companies; they simulated various 
commercial situations; they pre- 
pared reports periodically showing 
that this individual or that com- 
pany had made or lost so much 
money. 

After our school cafeteria 
opened, we used its functions as 
illustrations in our bookkeeping 
class. The way of handling cash 








1. Cashiers — receive payment 
from students going through the 
line, ring up the amount on the 
cash register, prepare a cash proof, 
prepare a breakdown report on 
sales, which become the basis of 
bookkeeping records and_ the 
monthly government report, and 
prepare the deposit for the bank. 

2. Bookkeepers — prepare daily 
entries for sales, purchases of food 
and other items, payments from 
checkbook; daily and monthly 
postings; daily cash proof; daily 
proof of accounts payable. The 








and preparing it for deposit, the 
preparation of checks and keeping of check- 
book stubs, the preparation of bank recon- 
ciliations, the receiving and auditing of 
invoices, the making of bookkeeping entries, 
and many other actual illustrations lent 
themselves admirably to class consideration. 
It was not long until we realized that we had 
a business operating within our school pro- 
viding actual material for our bookkeeping 
work. This is the fourth year that the 
students have done the bookkeeping for the 
cafeteria. We have limited the work to 
second-year students, but we hope to include 
beginning students in some phases of the 
work. 

The class is divided into two-man teams, 
each team being responsible for a particular 
phase of the work. The teams work on a 
rotating basis so that in the course of the 
year each student becomes familiar with 
every phase of the work. The rotation plan 
is devised so that one student teaches his 
job to another student; that teacher then 
becomes the student in another position. 
Each student has the advantage of explain- 
ing his job to another student, thereby 
becoming better acquainted with the over-all 
picture. 

The breakdown into positions held by 
students shows the following: 
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bookkeepers keep a double entry 
set of books. The original record is made in 
a columnar journal, whilé the daily report 
forms prepared by the cashier, the invoices, 
and the check stubs are the basis of the 
entries. The columns used in the journal 
include Cash Dr., Cash Cr., Accounts Pay- 
able Dr., Accounts Payable Cr., Purchases 
Dr., Purchases Cr., General Dr., General 
Cr., Labor Expense Dr., Miscellaneous 
Expense Dr., Class A Sales Cr., Class C 
Sales Cr., Teachers’ Meals Cr., and Misc. 
Sales Cr. These items are posted to a general 
ledger and accounts payable ledger. 

3. Disbursing officers — receive invoices 
from the file clerk when due; make final audit 
of invoices; figure discounts; figure payroll 
deductions; prepare checks for signatures; 
put checks through check protector; main- 
tain check stub; reconcile bank statements; 
indicate payment of invoices by writing date 
and check number on invoices and then pass 
them to a file clerk for filing in a paid-bill file. 

4. Stock clerks — receive all purchases; 
check receipt of goods on invoice or shipping 
memorandum; indicate cost price per case 
and per unit on all food in stock room; pass 
invoice and shipping memorandum for 
audit; take monthly inventory. 

5. Auditors — check all invoices on unit 

(Concluded on page 215) 





Business Edueation Courses 
Offered in Texas High Schools 


by HELEN SONCRAN' 
STEPHEN F. AUSTIN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


This article is based on a study of the status of business education in the 


secondary schools of Texas for the academic year 1949-1950. 


The study 


was completed by Dr. Soncrant in partial fulfillment of the requirement 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Texas. 


In some high schools of Texas, both four- 
vear and three-vear schools, only one 
business subject is offered while in other 
Texas high schools as many as twelve to 
fourteen business subjects are offered. The 
number of subjects offered is affected by the 
size of the school, the nature of the com- 
munity, the material and the equipment for 
efficient teaching, the available staff, and 
the needs of the students. Some of the busi- 
ness courses offered are designed for personal 
use, but the courses offered most commonly 
are vocational in nature, preparing the 
individual in the skills necessary to take 
employment in a business occupation. 

In a survey made of 169 schools in Texas 
during the school vear of 1949-1950, it was 
found that the following business subjects 
were offered by one or more schools: adver- 
tising, bookkeeping, business English, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial geography, 
commercial law, economics, junior business 
training, office machines, office practice, 
salesmanship, secretarial training, 
graphy, and typewriting. 

In planning the survey it was decided 
that an adequate picture of the business 
departments of the high schools of Texas 
would require detailed information from all 
sizes of schools. Consequently, the schools 
contacted were divided into three groups: 
Group I included 78 schools with enroll- 
ments of 301 or more students; Group IT 
included 66 schools with enrollments between 
101 and 300 studeats; and Group III in- 
cluded 25 schools with enrollments of 100 
students or less. Ten of the schools contacted 
in the study included grades seven through 
twelve, 32 included grades eight through 
twelve, and 121 included grades nine through 
twelve. 

NUMBER OF OFFERINGS. The number of 
schools in each enrollment group offering the 
various business subjects is given in Table 1 


steno- 
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on page 209. The table shows that the three 
subjects most frequently offered by all three 
groups were typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
stenography. This situation may be a carry- 
over from the days when typewriting, book- 
keeping, and stenography composed the 
business curriculum or it may be because a 
mastery of these three skill subjects is more 
important to people seeking positions in the 
business world. Commercial arithmetic and 
junior business training were the next most 
frequently offered subjects. 

The business subjects usually taught only 
one semester are advertising, business Eng- 
lish, commercial geography, commercial law, 
economics, office practice and salesmanship. 
Of these subjects, only commercial geogra- 
phy, commercial law, and office practice 
were taught by an appreciable number of 
the schools participating in this study. 
Commercial geography and office practice 
were each taught by 15 per cent of the 
schools while commercial law was taught by 
31 per cent. Since the subject matter taught 
in office practice and secretarial training is 
very similar, it can be noted that quite a 
few schools offer one or the other of these 
subjects, 15 per cent offering office practice 
and 26 per cent offering secretarial training. 

A knowledge of advertising must not have 
been considered very worth while for high 
school students since only 4 per cent of the 
schools were teaching it during 1949-1950. 
Only 3 per cent of the schools were teaching 
business English. Credit for business English 
is not given by the Texas Education Agency 
(State Department of Education). It is 
possible that more schools would teach busi- 
ness English if state credit were given for 
the subject. There seems to be general 
agreement among teachers that there is a 
need for more training in English. Another 
subject that is not accredited by the Texas 
Education Agency and taught by one school 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS OFFERING THE BUSINESS SUBJECTS 








Group I 


(78 schools) 
Subjects 


Group II 
(66 schools) 


Group III 
(25 schools) 


Total 
(169 schools) 





Per 
Cent 


Number 


Number Per 


Number —_. Number Per 


Cent Cent 





Advertising eat a 3 
Bookkeeping... 9.8 61 
Business English . a 1 
Commercial 

Arithmetic 5.4 
Commercial 

Geography... . 16 
Commercial Law . 37 
Economics 2 
Junior Business 

Training... . 30 
Office Machines. 1 
Office Practice 17 
Salesmanship . 10 
Secretarial Training..| 27 
Stenography . 58 
Typewriting. . 76 


amo 


1 
13 
40 
64 


Pm DW 














4. 
23 92.0 154 | 91. 
5 3. 


44.0 49. 
16.0 14. 
16.0 31. 
2 
52.0 
2 8.0 
4 16.0 


16 64.0 
23 92.0 163 
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in the study is office machines. The expense 
of the equipment for this course is so great 
that probably the average high school 
cannot afford to offer it. Economics was 
reported by only two high schools; however, 
this may be due to the fact that economics 
is not considered a business subject by the 
Texas Education Agency and some schools 
teaching the subject failed to report it. The 
teaching of occupations was not reported 
by any of the schools. 

It is rather difficult to explain why only 11 
schools offer salesmanship since a great num- 
ber of high school graduates enter the sales 
field. One explanation could be that the 
smaller high schools do not have the neces- 
sary teaching personnel to include in their 
curriculum all business electives. This 
explanation could also be the reason why 
only 25 schools teach commercial geography. 

EXTENT AND TIME OF OFFERINGS. Most of 
the schools included in this survey taught 
the various business subjects the length of 
time required by the Texas Education 
Agency. Advertising, commercial geogra- 
phy, commercial law, office practice, and 
salesmanship are considered one-half unit 
subjects. Commercial arithmetic may be 
taught either one or two semesters; junior 
business training two semesters; and secre- 
tarial training four semesters. Bookkeeping 
may be taught from two to three semesters; 
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stenography from two to four semesters; 
typewriting from one to four semesters. 
Forty-eight schools taught commercial arith- 
metic one semester; 34 taught commercial 
law one semester; 98 taught bookkeeping 
two semesters; 51 taught junior business 
training two semesters; 61 taught stenog- 
raphy two semesters; 80 taught typing two 
semesters. 

The only subjects offered four semesters 
were bookkeeping, business English, stenog- 
raphy, and typewriting. Bookkeeping was 
taught four semesters by 3 schools in Group 
I, even though the Texas Education Agency 
gives credit for only three semesters. Busi- 
ness English was taught four semesters by 1 
school in Group I; stenography by 9 schools 
in Group I and 1 school in Group III; type- 
writing by 19 schools in Group I, 1 school in 
Group II, and 6 schools in Group III. 
Thirty-two of the 40 cases of second-year 
subjects occurred in Group I schools. 

It was found that practically all the busi- 
ness subjects were taught during both the 
fall and spring semesters. This was particu- 
larly true of the subjects of bookkeeping, 
office practice, secretarial training, stenog- 
raphy, and typewriting. However, 68 
schools reported teaching commercial arith- 
metic in the fall, while only 51 teach it in the 
spring. Sixty-three schools reported teach- 
ing junior business training in the fall while 
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only 59 teach it in the spring. Subjects 
taught more often in the spring than in the 
fall were commercial geography and com- 
mercial law. Twelve schools reported teach- 
ing commercial geography in the fall whereas 
19 teach it in the spring; 23 schools teach 
commercial law in the fall while 37 teach it 
in the spring. 

The information gathered in regard to the 
years in which the business subjects were 
taught indicated that most of them were 
taught in the junior and senior years, but 
commercial arithmetic and typewriting were 
taught anywhere from the ninth through the 
twelfth vear by quite a few of the participa- 
ting schools and junior business training was 
offered most frequently in the ninth year. 
Bookkeeping, office practice, secretarial 
training, and stenography were considered 
by most of the schools as junior or senior 
subjects. 

TRENDS IN GROSS ENROLLMENTS. Ninety- 
three schools reported that their business 
enrollments had increased since 1945 while 
only 22 schools reported decreases in their 
business enrollments in the same period. 
(See table 2 below.) Of the 93 
reporting increases, 39 were in Group I, 39 in 
Group II, and 15 in Group III. Of the 22 
schools reporting decreases, 12 were in Group 
I, 7 in Group II, and 3 in Group III. No 
reasons were reported for the decreases in 
enrollments but it is possible that the in- 
creases in enrollments were due to a greater 
awareness on the part of the general public 
of the need for business education. 

ANTICIPATED ADDITIONS TO AND DELETIONS 
FROM THE BUSINESS OFFERINGS. ‘Twelve of 17 
business subjects were to be added by one 
or more schools in Group I, 14 by schools in 
Group II, and 6 by the smaller schools. 
While no one subject was to be added by 
more than 7 schools, it is apparent that busi- 
ness education subjects were enjoying an 
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increased demand. Four of the largest 
schools were planning to add office practice 
3 schools were adding business English, an 
2 were to add bookkeeping. Of the middle 
sized schools, 6 were planning to add stenog 
raphy, 4 to add commercial law, and 3 t 
add junior business training. In the grou 
of small schools, 2 were planning to ad 
junior business training and 2 to add secre 
tarial training. 

The reasons given for adding subjects t: 
the curriculum were: needed for specifi: 
jobs; needed as background for subject, 
offered later; requested by patrons of schools 
requested by higher schools; large enroll 
ments; lack of preparation in lower schools 
Many schools gave two or three reasons for 
adding one subject, and the most popular 
reasons given were ‘Needed for specific 
jobs” and “Needed as background for sub- 
jects offered later.” The reason “Requested 
by higher schools” ranked last, being given 
only five times. 

The data do not reveal the addition of 
sections to courses already offered, but this 
aspect of growth is implied in Table 2 on 
page 210, with 55 per cent of the 169 schools 
reporting increased enrollments. 

The only subjects reported for deletion 
were: commercial law by 1 Group I school, 
junior business training by 1 Group I school 
and 2 Group II schools, and second-year 
business training by 1 Group I school. The 
reasons given for these deletions were lack 
of demand on the part of students due to 
full schedules and lack of student interest 
in the subject matter. The small number of 
deletions indicates that the schools did not 
think that their business offerings were too 
large and that there was very little tendency 
on the part of the schools to decrease the 
size of the departments. No school from 
Group III planned to drop any business 
subject. 


TABLE 2 
TRENDS REPORTED IN BUSINESS ENROLLMENTS SINCE 1945 





Group II | 





Group I Group III | Total 
: 78 schools) (66 schools) (25 schools) | (169 schools 
Enrollment 
: , Per : : Per : ; Per Per 
Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
Increased enrollments; 39 50.0 39 59.1 15 60.0 93 55.0 
Decreased 
enrollments....... 12 15.4 7 10.6 | 8 12.0 22 13.0 
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ENROLLMENTS BY SEX. The total enroll- 
ments in business subjects in the high 
schools participating in this survey are 
reported in Table 3 on page 211. The enroll- 
ments were incomplete in several cases but 
the ones returned indicated the popularity 
of the different subjects according to the sex 
of the students. Almost three times as many 
students took typewriting as any other sub- 
ject. The enrollments in typing indicate 
that girls outnumbered the boys more than 
two to one in Group I, and not quite that 
much in Groups IT and III. The girls also 
outnumbered the boys in bookkeeping en- 
rollments in all three groups. Since stenog- 
raphy or secretarial work is usually con- 
sidered a feminine vocation, it is not sur- 
prising that there were more than 28 times 
as many girls taking stenography in Group 
I as there were boys. In Group II there 
were 22 times as many girls taking stenog- 
raphy as boys, and in Group IIT exactly 12 
times as many girls as boys. There were 
almost 8 times as many girls as boys enrolled 
in secretarial training in Groups I and II 
while in Group III there were more than 4 
times as many girls. Office practice was also 
taken by about 5 times as many girls as 
boys in Group I while the ratios were 4 to 
1 in Group ITI and 3 to 1 in Group ITI. 
About one-third more girls in Group I took 
business English than boys. Business 
English was taught by only 1 of the Group 


IT schools and by none of the Group ITI 
schools. Boys in Group I outnumbered the 
girls in commercial geography and commer- 
cial law classes, while the reverse was true 
in Group II. Junior business training was 
taken by quite a few more girls than boys in 
Group I but by about the same number of 
the two sexes in the other two groups. 
PREREQUISITES. Not many of the schools 
indicated any prerequisite courses for busi- 
ness subjects. (Data too meager for tabula- 
tion.) The schools that did name prerequi- 
sites usually listed the courses required by 
the Texas Education Agency, such as general 
mathematics or commercial arithmetic for 
bookkeeping, typewriting for office practice, 
secretarial training, and stenography. It 
was indicated by some schools that type- 
writing may be taken as a 
rather than a prerequisite. 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS. Some of 
the generalizations that may be drawn from 
the findings of the survey are the following: 
1. The five business subjects most fre- 
quently offered with the percentage of 
schools offering them were: typewriting, 96 
per cent; bookkeeping, 91 per cent; stenog- 
raphy, 68 per cent; commercial arithmetic, 
50 per cent; Junior business training, 46 per 
cent. 
2. Girls enrolled in business subjects out- 
numbered boys about 2 to 1. 


“co-requisite”’ 


(Concluded on page ?19) 


TABLE 3 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN THE BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN ONE HUNDRED 


AND TWENTY-SEVEN 


TEXAS HIGH SCHOOLS, 


DISTRIBUTED BY SEX OF STUDENTS 





Group I 


Subjects (55 schools 


53 schools) 


Group II Total 


(127 schools) 


Group III 
19 schools) 





Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls | Bovs | Girls 
Bookkeeping 936 1483 300 +81 101 112 1337 =» 2076 
Business English. . . 69 99 . 69 99 
Commercial 
Arithmetic 1118 | 1233 109 88 32 14 1259 | 1335 
Commercial 
Geography 117 7 16 128 89 
Commercial Law 290 289 : 17 15 9 318 315 
Economics 12 2 12 | 2 
Jr. Business Training) 374 556 324 324 75 83 773 | 963 
Office Machines 3 62 3 62 
Office Practice . 47 226 10 | 44 3 9 60 | 279 
Salesmanship. . 131 | 85 131 | 85 
Secretarial Training 88 693 | 24 | 184 2 9 114 | 886 
Stenography 72 | 2026 19 | 419 9 | 108 | 100 | 2553 
Typewriting . , 2195 1118 1326 140 | 243 | 3453 | 6340 


| 4771 
| 





*Enrollment not given for this one class. 
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Can We Predict Suecess 
in Shorthand? 


by MELVIN C. JACK, HEAD OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMEN’ 


NORTH QUINCY HIGH SCHOOL, NORTH QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 


For a long time we, like many other 
business teachers, have tried to find a basis 
for advising those students who want to 
elect our stenographic course of study. We 
have advised one student to take shorthand 
and the next student we advised against it. 
When one of these students asked why, we 
were at a complete loss for any tangible 
answer to the question. After all, we had 
nothing upon which to base our judgment. 

Sometime ago we set up a program to 
attempt to find a basis for answering this 
all-important and often embarrassing ques- 
tion of why a student should or should not 
take shorthand. We decided to check on 
various factors that might be used as a 
basis for prognosis. After careful considera- 
tion by the members of the commercial 
department, we decided to test our students 
on the following seven basic skills: manual 
dexterity, spelling, phonetic association, 
symbol transcription, word discrimination, 
dictation, word sense. 

It was further decided to make additional 
studies to find out if I. Q. ratings or English 
grades could be used as a basis for deter- 
mining aptitude for shorthand or stenog- 
raphy. 

Our first step was to look over the stand- 
ard test materials on the market that would 
cover the topics we had decided to check in 
our test. After carefully examining con- 
siderable material, we decided to use the 
Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test, devised by 
Paul L. Turse, because it incorporated, in 
one test, the first seven of the factors upon 
which we desired information. 

Our own school records provided us with 
the I. Q. ratings of our students as well as 
their grades in English. For our composite 
score we added the grades on the Turse Test 
to the I. Q. scores and English grades. Our 
purpose in compiling this composite figure 
was purely statistical and to ascertain if 
there was any “leveling” process in a com- 
bination score that might serve as a basis for 
our original objective. 
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The Turse test was given under stric! 
supervision and rigid test conditions, and 
each paper was scored by more than one 
teacher. All discrepancies in scoring wer 
rechecked to obtain an accurate score. 

We administered the test to 116 tenth 
grade students in the commercial depart- 
ment. This number represented all our 
tenth grade commercial students, since at 
that time we did not know which students 
in the group would be taking shorthand in 
the eleventh grade. At this point, no effort 
was made to guide students into or out of 
shorthand on the basis of their test scores, 
for we were attempting to make an impartial 
study for purposes of guidance in the future. 
It was found that out of the 116 tenth grade 
students tested, 54 did elect to take short- 
hand in the eleventh grade. 

The Turse scores for the 116 students 
tested ranged from 191 to 424 with a me- 
dian score of 309.1 and a mean of $11.2. The 
range of scores for the 54 students electing 
shorthand was from 222 to 401, representing 
neither the highest nor the lowest scores of 
the original 116 students tested. 

The median score for the 54 students 
electing shorthand was 332.4 and the mean 
$28.3, both figures being higher than the 
corresponding figures for the total group 
tested. This would seem to indicate that a 
good cross section of the students tested was 
represented in the shorthand class even 
though the group was made up of those 
attaining slightly higher average scores. 

For those teachers who have not seen the 
Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test, let me say 
that it is divided into the following seven 
separate parts: stroking, spelling, phonetic 
association, symbol transcription, word dis- 
crimination, dictation, and word sense. We 
also compiled a total of all the above sec- 
tional scores for a single score on the test 
as a whole. 

A consideration of the I. Q’s of the 54 
students electing shorthand showed a low 
of 91 and a high of 139, which would indicate 
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that our study was not based upon a selected 
group, but upon a good cross section of high 
school students. 

From the data so far presented it will be 
observed that the group under consideration 
was one of good average intelligence and one 
which should, on the basis of its intelligence 
and scores attained on the Turse Test, pro- 
vide a normal group for testing purposes — 
one from which the test’s results should be 
basically reliable. 

As far as the group taking shorthand was 
concerned, their scores were higher than the 
scores of the total group tested. This is 
another reason why we thought results from 
this study should be significant for predicting 
aptitude for shorthand. 

Working with the Pearson Product Mo- 
ment formula for calculating the coefficient 
of correlation, we found that the correlation 
between total scores on the Turse Test and 
the I. Q.’s of the 116 students tested gave 
us a coefficient of correlation (r) .50. This 
figure is not significant for any specific 
guidance value. It seems to be generally 
conceded that a .50 coefficient of correlation 
indicates simply that there is a “rather 
marked tendency towards significance.”” We 
made this comparison to determine if there 
was any correlation between a high I. Q. 
rating and success on the Turse Test. 

Correlating the total scores on the Turse 
Test with the I. Q.’s of the 54 students who 
elected shorthand provided us with a 
coefficient of correlation of .41. This is, of 
course, a slightly lower coefficient than was 
obtained when the entire group of 116 was 
used, but still close enough to the other 
group to be called comparable. 

From these correlations we concluded that 
I.Q.’s had no particular bearing on the total 
scores attained on the Turse Test. 

Our next series of comparisons had to 
be made after the students tested completed 
their eleventh grade work, at which time 
we obtained the grades of the 54 students in 
English and shorthand. 

Correlating the total Turse scores with the 
grades of the 54 students in English gave a 
coefficient of .58, a somewhat significant 
figure if one were testing for English apti- 
tudes. Correlating the total Turse score 
with the grades of this group of students in 
shorthand showed a coefficient of .82, a 
figure of no significance at all. 

At this point one might conclude that the 
Turse Test had more value in predicting 
success in English than in shorthand. 

The next comparison we made was be- 
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tween shorthand grades and English grades ’ 









and here a coefficient of correlation of .39 
was obtained. Again we had a figure of no 
significance so far as using English as a 
basis for predicting success in shorthand. 

The next step was to break down the Turse 
Test into its seven parts and compare the 
scores made on each part with the grades in 
shorthand. 


Part I of the test was based upon stroking, 
finger dexterity, and when the scores of this 
section of the test were correlated with the 
grades in shorthand, a coefficient of .10 was 
obtained. No significance could be attached 
to such a figure. 

Part II of the test, dealing with spelling, 
showed a coefficient of correlation of only 
.21 when compared with shorthand grades. 
Another insignificant figure. 

Part III of the test dealt with phonetic 
associations, a topic that one would expect 
to be of particular significance in first-year 
shorthand, but which showed only a .21 
coefficient of correlation. 


Part IV, dealing with symbol transcrip- 
tion, was correlated with shorthand grades 
and showed a coefficient of only .39, so this 
section of the test, as a factor in determining 
success in the study of shorthand, was dis- 
carded. 

Correlating the scores on Part V of the 
test with the grades in shorthand gave a 
coefficient of correlation of .58. This section 
of the test dealt with word discriminations 
and would seem to have a great deal more 
value than any of the preceding sections 
even though too much significance cannot be 
attached to a .58 coefficient. 


Part VI of the test, dealing with dictation, 
showed a .14 coefficient and therefore could 
not be considered to be a significant factor 
in determining a student’s aptitude for 
shorthand. 

The scores on Part VII of the test, dealing 
with word sense, gave us, when correlated 
with shorthand grades, a coefficient of only 
.21. This part of the test by itself could not 
be considered of any value. 

A composite score was made up for each 
student by adding the total test ‘score to the 
1.Q. score and the numerical grades in short- 
hand and English. These composite scores 
were correlated with the grades attained in 
shorthand by the 54 students under consider- 
ation, and a coefficient of correlation of .35 
was obtained. 

The general conclusion that was reached, 
after making this study, was that no one 
factor, nor any combination of factors tested 
for or used in these comparisons, provided 
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an adequate basis for prognosis in the study 
of first-year shorthand. 

After arriving at this conclusion, it was 
felt that a further study of this situation 
should be made. The same students were 
followed through their twelfth grade work 
in second-vear stenography, which is  bas- 
ically transcription. 

The group considered in the follow-up 
study was made up of only 41 students from 
the original group of 54. This reduced 
number was due, in part, to failures in first- 
vear shorthand and changes in programs of 
study. Comparisons were made between the 
scores attained by this group of students on 
the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test, grades 
in second-year stenography and English, 
1.Q.’s, and the number of mailable letters 
submitted over a measured length of time. 
A further comparison was made between 
the grades attained in stenography and a 
composite score made up by adding the total 
Turse score, English grade, and 1.Q. score 
together. 

It should be kept in mind, in connection 
with this part of the study, that during the 
second vear of our work in shorthand the 
emphasis is placed upon transcripts of dic- 
tated material rather than upon the learning 
of the mechanics of writing shorthand. 

The correlation of total test scores with 
first-vear shorthand grades gave a coefficient 
of .32, while the correlation of the total test 
scores for the 41 students in the second vear 
of this work with their grades in stenography 
gave a .51 coefficient of correlation. This 
comparison would seem to indicate that 
there may be more prognostic value in this 
type of test insofar as final achievement in 
stenography is concerned. 

A comparison of Turse scores and I.Q.’s 
was made for this group of 41 students. 
Here again we discovered that a higher 
coefficient of correlation existed for the 
group taking the second year of work in 
shorthand. The range of I.Q.’s for the group 
in both vears is the same but the range of 
scores on the Turse Test is very much 
different. In the group studied in the first- 
vear shorthand class we found the test scores 
ranging from 221 to 410, while the scores in 
the second-year group ranged from 251 to 
410, indicating that many of the low scoring 
students found it inadvisable to continue 
with the subject a second vear. 


For the first year shorthand group, com- 
parison of the I.Q.’s and total scores for the 
54 students showed a coefficient of only .41 
while the same comparison for the group 
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going on with the second vear of work shox 
a coefficient of .60. 

A comparison was made between the tot 
Turse scores and the number of mailal 
letters produced by the 41 students over 
given period of time. No basis of comparis: 
between the first vear’s work in this fie! 
could be made because these students wer: 
not able to transcribe mailable material in 
great enough volume to measure. We foun:| 
that the results of this comparison gave 
coeficient of correlation of .62. 

A comparison between the — student 
grades in English and the total scores on thi 
Turse Test provided us with a rather signifi- 
cant result. The twelfth grade group, made 
up of the higher scoring students on the 
Turse Test, showed a, coefficient of correla 
tion between English grades and test scores 
of only .32, whereas the same group, plus 
several lower scoring students in the eleventh 
grade, gave us a coefficient of correlation of 
58. In view of the fact that the correlation 
is so much greater in the case of the mailable 
letters, it might indicate that there is little 
connection between the general English 
work in the twelfth grade and the kind of 
English involved in letter writing. Appar- 
ently there is more of a relationship between 
the eleventh grade English and the Turse 
Test than between twelfth grade English and 
the same test. 

A) comparison made between the 
grades in shorthand and a composite score. 
This composite score was made up of the 
total Turse score, the grade in English, and 
the 1.Q. figure. This comparison gave us a 
coefficient of correlation of .56. The only 
purpose of this composite score was, in a 
sense, to weigh and balance the individual 
figures in each group. Whether this type of 
figure has any real value in determining a 
coefficient of correlation is a question that 
only further experimentation could answer. 

It will be noted that the results of the cor- 
relation of this composite score with the 
grades in shorthand gave a coefficient that 
is approximately an arithmetical average of 
the coefficients of the individual correlations 
previously mentioned. 


Was 


The following conclusions may be drawn 
from the study: 

1. There is a more significant degree of 
correlation between the results of the 
Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test and the 
second year of stenography. 

2. That the degree of correlation be- 
tween this test and second-vear stenog- 

(Concluded on page 211) 
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School Cafeteria Accounting 
(Continued from page 207) 


price, quantity, extensions, and _ totals; 
indicate audit on invoice; pass invoices on 
to file clerk. 

6. File Clerks — examine invoices for 
routing to proper department or to files; 
maintain files for paid and unpaid invoices, 
correspondence, various reports, cancelled 
checks, withholding taxes; remove papers 
and reports from files as required by various 
other departments. 

7. Statisticians — extract statistical data 
from various reports for compilation into 
special reports or graphs to show relationship 
of expenditures to income, cost study, and 
meal popularity. 

8. Everyone — prepares monthly work 
sheet, balance sheet, profit and loss state- 
ment, comparative and cumulative reports, 
adjusting and closing entries. 

All of these activities are supervised by 
the bookkeeping instructor. The books and 
forms used have been devised from experi- 
ence to meet our needs. The school adminis- 
tration seems to be pleased with the program 
as it relieves them of the numerous details 
involved in cafeteria operation, while at the 
same time it provides the students with a 
real learning situation. The students seem 
to be pleased with the responsibility given 
them and the opportunity to assist in 
operating a business comparable in size to 
many local businesses. They take pride in 
the part they play, and the results produced 
are more satisfactory because the students 
are aware of the fact that the reports and 
forms that they are preparing will go outside 
the school rather than just as far as the 
teacher's desk. 


Teach Thought-Typing — 
From the Start 


(Continued from page 206) 


straight-copy rate. You will be amazed to 
find that the students can “think and type” 
from between one half to two thirds of their 
straight-copy rate. 

PARAGRAPH COMPOSITION. Problem com- 
position in the drill category (five-minute 
limit) is a practical approach to the teaching 
of thought-typing. For example, the follow- 
ing problem could be used: Your salesman- 
ship class has just visited the Rike-Johnston 
Company, Second at Wilkinson, Dayton 1, 
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Ohio. A two-hour tour of this department 
store was handled by Miss Mildred Was- 
muth, training supervisor of the store. 
Write a letter of thanks and appreciation to 
Miss Wasmuth for the courtesies extended 
to the class. Some of these letters can be 
read aloud and comments made on _ the 
content. 

Yes, thought-typing is fun for both 
students and teacher and it is valuable 
training, too. There is no limit to the differ- 
ent exercises that can be used to keep student 
interest at a high level. If the teacher is 
ingenious and resourceful, the students will 
become “composition conscious.” Then the 
book reports, the history papers, the essays, 
and the letters to a businessman, physician, 
or industrialist will be composed at the 
typewriter. The way to achieve this goal is 
to teach composition and teach it right from 
the beginning. 


Where Shall | Go to 
Summer School? 


(Continued from page 20.3) 


point may be particularly important if they 
are close enough friends or relatives to make 
it possible for you to make your home with 
them. 

SUMMARY. Once you have decided that 
you are going to attend summer school, an 
equally important decision to make is where 
you will go. Everyone’s needs and desires 
are different; however, by carefully con- 
sidering and weighing a number of factors 
it should be possible to select one or more 
colleges that provide the kind of education, 
the recreational facilities, the climate, and 
many of the other desirable characteristics 
for which you are looking. 





NEW ADDRESS 
CHICAGO OFFICE 








Effective November 15, our Chicago 
Office moved to a new location with 


better facilities. The new address is: 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
646 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











GENERAL BUSINESS has long been a popular book with students, parents, and 
teachers. Often our representatives are told by high school principals and teachers 
that when their students take their books home at night for study, their parents become 
interested in GENERAL BUSINESS and start reading it. Parents find so much attractive 
and useful information in it that they often tell their children to be sure to keep this 
book as a permanent part of the family library. Parents recognize the practical value 
and are delighted to find that this kind of subject matter is being taught in the local 
school and in certain instances have urged that it be offered to all students or made 
a required subject for all students. 


You will get an enthusiastic response from your students and everyone in your com- 
munity you use GENERAL BUSINESS. Now you have available a thoroughly revised 
and attractive new sixth edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
| 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas! 





ENERAL 
BUSINESS 


Now in a New Sixth Edition 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


A thorough revision of a great book 
— a book that has long been the 
most popular textbook in its field. 





WITH CORRELATED ARITHMETIC 


At the end of each part there are problems dealing with 
tundamental arithmetical operations. These are applied 
practical problems that correlate with the subject matter 
in the chapter. Both knowledge and skill are developed. 
Therefore, arithmetic is taught in this course with its functional 


uses. 

















D. K. Program for Veterans in Texas 


by T. B. FRIEND, PLANS AND TRAINING SPECIALIs1 


STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AUSTIN, TEX \S 





For several months prior to enter- 
ing into the original contractual 
agreement with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, staff members of the 
State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, as it was then called, served 
in the capacity of consultants for 
the establishment of special voca- 
tional schools for veterans through- 
out Texas. newly 
established veterans vocational 
were experiencing 
siderable difficulty in organizing, 
enrolling veterans, giving proper 
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schools Con- 


Three well-planned courses are 
offered in the field of distributive 
education. A brief description of 
each course is given below: 


ACCOUNTING 


This course is offered on a full- 
time or part-time basis for 96 
weeks. Twelve and a half hours 
each week are required for part- 
time students and 25 hours each 
week for full-time students. 

The following major blocks indi- 
cate the types of instruction offered 








supervision, and in getting tuition 
payments from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, it was the opinion of the Gover- 
nor’s Approving Committee, the Veterans 
Administration, and the State Board Staff 
members that active sponsorship of the state- 
wide veterans training program should be 
brought under the State Board for Vocational 
Education, because of its past experience in 
the field of vocational education. 

On July 1, 1946, the effective date of the 
first contract with the Veterans Administra- 
tion, there were approximately 250 veterans 
enrolled in distributive education in some 
10 to 25 county vocational schools. The 
program has experienced steady growth and 
improvement during the past four vears and 
at present there are about 10,000 veterans 
enrolled in distributive education in 200 
county vocational schools. 

The Texas Education Ageney has estab- 
lished the veterans division to make avail- 
able to veterans of World War fT instruction 
and training in the field of their choice. It 
recognizes the task of training voung men 
for active participation in community and 
national affairs. The ultimate aim, therefore, 
is to assist the veterans and others in be- 
coming established or re-established; to pre- 
pare veterans for employment in the 
distributive fields of retailing, wholesaling, 
service selling, and finance; to advance the 
efficiency of employees, supervisors, and 
owners in the distributive occupations: and 
to improve the lives of veterans in their own 
communities. 
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T. B. Friend | 


in this course: English, mathe- 
matics of finance, business law, 
principles of economics, elementary account- 
ing, use and operation of the calculator, bank 
accounting, intermediate accounting, audit- 
ing, advanced social security and payroll 
accounting, psychology and personality de- 
velopment, advanced Federal tax accounting, 
advanced accounting, public accounting, and 
cost accounting. 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 

This course is offered for 96 weeks and is 
designed to prepare the student to direct the 
operation of a retail, wholesale, or service 
establishment. It is also designed to prepare 
the student to own and operate his own 
business. 

The following major blocks are offered in 
this course: English, store arithmetic, eco- 
nomics, business law, public speaking, store 
organization, salesmanship, store finance, 
merchandising, show card lettering, adver- 
tising and display, sales promotion, manage- 
ment, credit and collections, inventory, 
merchandise stock control, insurance, public 
relations, social security, and Federal tax 
accounting. 

BOOKKEEPING 

This course is offered for 72 weeks and 
is designed to provide instruction and ex- 
perience necessary to qualify the veteran to 
keep the essential records of his business or 
similar establishments. It is a prerequisite 
to accounting. The program includes things 
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the trainee must know and be able to do to 
pursue gainful employment. The following 
major blocks are offered in this course: 
English, spelling and vocabulary, penman- 
ship, arithmetic, filing, business speech, 
typing, bookkeeping, commercial law, per- 
sonality development, office management, 
and economics. 

Instruction in distributive education is 
conducted in suitable classrooms provided 
and equipped by the County Vocational 
School and approved by the State Board for 
Vocational Education. The county program 
is under the direction of a local co-ordinator 
and his staff of college trained instructors. 
These instructors are hired by the loca! 
County School Board, which is directly re- 
sponsible for the operation of the program 
by contract with the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

All trainees work on an individual training 
program adjusted to meet the needs of the 
individual veteran, giving full credit for all 
previous training and experience. Their 
books and consumable supplies are selected 
and issued by the local school, and the school 
is reimbursed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the state acting as a collecting agency. 

The distributive education program for 
veterans in Texas is headed by T. B. Friend 
and a staff of state supervisors, one for each 
of the five regions of the state. Each super- 
visor is well trained in his specific duties. 
The state supervisors are: K.C. McCasland, 
Lubbock Region, Abilene, Texas; EF. L. 
Tabor, San Antonio Region, San Antonio, 
Texas; George M Lamb, Waco Region, 
Cameron, Texas: A. E. Starkey, Houston 
Region, Jewett, Texas: and Rush L. Carter, 
Dallas Region, Dallas, Texas. 

Quality is the kev to the success of the 
distributive education program for veterans 
in Texas. 


Can We Predict Success 
in Shorthand? 


(Continued from page 214) 


raphy is far greater than that found be- 
tween the same test and first-vear stenog- 
raphy. 

3. There is a rather high degree of 
correlation between the I.Q.’s of the 
students taking second-year stenography 
and the total scores attained on the Turse 
Shorthand Aptitude Test. 

4. There is a very high degree of corre- 
lation between the results of the Turse 
Shorthand Aptitude Test and the number 
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of mailable letters the students turn out. 

This is of particular significance since the 

final judging of the students as office 

workers in the field of stenography will 
be done on the basis of mailable material. 

5. There is no significant correlation 
between the results of the Turse Short- 
hand Aptitude Test and twelfth grade 
English. 

6. A composite score made up of the 
results of the Turse Shorthand Aptitude 
Test, English grades, and I.Q.’s gives a 
significant coefficient of correlation. 

From this data collected and results ob- 
tained in the administration and analysis of 
the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test, I feel 
that the test is worthy of further trial and 
investigation. From what I have seen of this 
test, I feel that it might give us a “yard- 
stick” to measure the potentiality of our 
students desiring to take shorthand, but that 
considerable latitude should be allowed in 
questionable or borderline cases. I do not 
feel that our results were such as to give us 
an inflexible basis for guiding students into 
or out of the stenographic field. 


Business Education Courses Offered in 
Texas High Schools 


(Continued from page 211) 


3. Fifty-five per cent of the high schools 
reported that their enrollments in business 
subjects had increased since 1945. 

4. While not any one of the 17 business 
subjects is soon to be added by more than 
7 of the 169 schools, each of them is to be 
added by one or more schools. 

From the findings of the present study, 
several implications arise for the considera- 
tion of business teachers and for others 
interested in education in high 
schools. These implications are: 

1. More training should be given in sales- 
manship because a large number of students 
enter sales work after leaving school. 

2. Shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeep- 
ing should be taught two vears. 
~ 3. Study of local job opportunities should 
be made with a view to encourage more boys 
to take business subjects. 


business 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 47-page, printed, paper-bound booklet, correlating 
with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth 
Edition. Price, 10 cents. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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NOW. ..an entirely 


new kind of book for students in 


nonvocational typing classes... 
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By S. J. Wanous 











PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is no ordinary typewriting book. 
It has a new approach with new, fresh material. It has new goals and new 
procedures. The student is not only taught how to use the typewriter, but he 
is also taught how to compose on the typewriter. 


Tested materials and procedures are used to teach the student how to compose 
essays, talks, articles, outlines, letters, and other papers on the typewriter. 
In teaching students how to compose at the typewriter, the students are given 
instructions in setting up their problems, in gathering and organizing their 
information, in writing and revising it, and in preparing the finished work. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING fills a 
special need in a special way. 








SOUTH- vention Pannen CO. 


(Specialists in Bus id Ec 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas | 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 











dS.B.E.A. 


At the meeting of the 
Southern Business Edu- 
vation Association, which 
was held at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Mississippi, 
on November 22-24, the 
following officers were 
elected for 1952: presi- 
dent, Gladys Peck, state 
supervisor of business 
education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; first vice- 
president, Frank 
Herndon, University of 
Mississippi, University; 
second vice-president, 
Kenneth Dunlop, Salisbury Business Col- 
lege, Salisbury, North Carolina; secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret Newberry, College of Com- 
merce, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; treasurer, Vernon Musselman, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 














Gladys Peck 


State representatives elected were as fol- 
lows: Alabama — Lucille Branscomb, State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville; Arkansas — 
Getha Pickens, Little Rock Senior High 
School, Little Rock; Georgia — Ernestine 
Melton, Adult Education School, Columbus; 
Florida — Mary Crump, Jones Business 
College, Jacksonville; Mississippi — Bessie 
Jenkins, Brookhaven High School, Brook- 
haven. 


The following officers were elected for the 
various sections: 


College and University Section — chairman, 
Mrs. C. P. House, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi; vice-chair- 
man, Eugenia Moseley, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; secretary, 
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Ida Mae Pieratt, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

Secondary Schools Section — chairman, 
Ruth Brewer, Miami Senior High School, 
Miami, Florida; vice-chairman, Eleanor 
Brown, Isaac Litton High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee; secretary, Margaret Echols, High 
School, Sparta, Georgia. 

Junior College Section — chairman, Mary 
Ella Anderson, Sunflower Junior College, 
Moorhead, Mississippi; vice-chairman, 
Robert Chapman, Mars Hill College, Mars 
Hill, North Carolina; secretary, Margaret 
Johnson, Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Section — 
chairman, Charles P. Foote, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway; secretary, Sam 
Dupuy, High School, Lutcher, Louisiana. 

Secretarial Section — chairman, Eugenia 
Moseley, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; vice-chairman, Ena 
Threlkeld, Lindsey-Hopkins Vocational 
School, Miami, Florida; secretary, Jane 
White, Peabody Demonstration School, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Private School Section — chairman, Charles 
Palmer, Rice Business College, Charleston, 
South Carolina; secretary, Claude White, 
Evans College of Commerce, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

Next year the convention will be held in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

* es ” 
Boston College to Open School of Education 

The Reverend Charles F. Donovan, S.J., 
chairman of the Department of Education, 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts, has announced that Boston College 
will open an undergraduate, coeducational 
School of Education next September. Among 
the curricula offered will be one in business 
education. Reverend Donovan has been 


named dean of the new school. 































































lowa Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Business 
Education Association was held on Novem- 
ber 2 at Technical High School, Des Moines. 
EK. L. Marietta, lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, president of the Association, 
presided. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was 
Philip S. Pepe, Remington Rand, Inc., New 
York City, who spoke on the topic, “New 
Discoveries in the Learning of Typewriting.” 
Panel discussions in the various subject 
areas were held in the afternoon. 

The newly elected officers are president, 
Ruth Tumbleson, North High School, Des 
Moines; vice-president, Virginia Marston, 
High School, Algona; secretary-treasurer, 
Kay Parker, High School, Corning; editor 
of bulletin, E. L. Marietta. 


California Meetings 


The Northern Branch of the California 
Council of Business Schools met in Santa 
Cruz on October 19-20. Speakers included 
Eleanor Skimin, San Francisco State College, 
and Dr. A. Ben Carson, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

The Southern Section of the Council met 
in Long Beach, October 26-27. Speakers 
included Jack Skadron, president, Skadron 
College of Business, San Bernardino; L. C. 
Thunen, manager, Heald’s Business College, 
Oakland; and Mrs. William F. LaMonte, 
San Diego College of Commerce, San Diego. 
Mr. Skadron is president of the California 
Council of Business Schools. 


New Englanders Meet 


At the recent fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the New England Business College 
Teachers’ Association held at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Abraham Krasker, director, 
Division of Motion Pictures and Visual Aids 
in the School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications at Boston University, gave a 
talk and demonstration on “How Audio- 
Visual Aids May Be Used to Improve the 
Teaching of Business Subjects.”’ Additional 
speakers were Clinton W. Bennett, C.P.A., 
and Crawford A. Treat, manager, Private 
School Department, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, John M. Majoros, 
assistant principal, Newport Business and 
Secretarial School, Newport, Rhode Island; 
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vice-president, Howard 'T. Eastman, head « 
Accounting Department, Hesser Busines 
College, Manchester, New Hampshire; an 
secretary-treasurer, Priscilla Daigle, Nashu 
Business College, Nashua, New Hampshir 
- e 
Connecticut Annual Convention 

“Business Education in the 1952 Employ 
ment Situation” is the theme for the 195 
annual convention of the Connecticut Busi 
ness Edueators Association, to be hel 
Saturday, May 10, at the Teachers Colleg: 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 
This will be the 48th annual convention of 
the Association. 

Officers of the Association are: president, 
Clarence Schwager, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich; vice-president, Laurent Fortin, 
Kast Hampton High School, East Hampton; 
secretary, Beatrice F. Roberts, Greenwich 
High School, Greenwich; treasurer, A 
DiChella, Stone College, New Haven. 


New Jersey Meeting 

Mrs. Evelyn Stevens of West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, president of 
the New Jersey Business Education Associa- 
tion, presided at the meeting of the Associa 
tion which was held at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel in Atlantic City on November 10, in 
conjunction with the 98th annual convention 
of the New Jersey Education Association. 

At the morning session George W. Crowe, 
public relations director of the Eastern 
Division of Esso Standard Oil Company, 
spoke on the topic, “Human Relations.” 
“The Wise and Otherwise” was the title 
of a talk given by humorist Nathan Howard 
Gist at the luncheon meeting. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 





A 16-page pamphlet that will help you to 
prepare your 1951 income tax return and your 
estimate for 1952. 


Single copies will be sent for 5 cents in 
stamps to cover cost of mailing. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
San Francisco 3 
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Each of the five parts contains speed building This special book for handicapped students 
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“7 : TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 

By Agnew 

5 TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a laboratory outfit consisting of (a) a book of transactions 

is covering forty jobs, (b) a series of four folders containing the stationery for completing the jobs, and 

Oo (c) a folder for the completed work. All the jobs are realistic and all forms are of regular standard 

ir size, including letterheads, interoffice forms, payroll forms, inventory forms, credit statements, 

legal forms, bills of lading, invoices, purchase orders, notes, envelopes, carbon paper, and many 


n other types of stationery. The work can be completed in twenty-four to thirty hours. 
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Catholic Business Education Meeting 


The regional meeting of the Eastern Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion was held on December 8 at St. Joseph’s 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J., was 
general chairman of the meeting. The 
Reverend Paul Faustman greeted the Asso- 
ciation members, and the Reverend Edward 
I. Masterson. O.P., head of the Department 
of Business, Providence College, Providence, 
Rhode Island, gave the main address. 

The morning session was devoted to a 
panel discussion on “The Responsibility 
of the Catholic Business Teacher to the 
Business World and to the Community.” 
Participating in this panel were: Reverend 
Edward Flannery, assistant director of the 
Christopher Movement; Reverend William 
J. Smith, S. J., director of Crown Heights 
Associated Activities; Stephen J. Carney, 
former water commissioner of New York 
City; and J. Frank Morris, assistant vice- 
president of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York. Sister Marie Edna, 
O.P., Cathedral High School, New York 
City, acted as chairman of the panel. 

The afternoon session heard Brother 
Andrian Lewis, F.S.C., of Bishop Loughlin 


High School, Brooklyn, New York, give « 
report on his survey of Eastern Catholic 
Secondary Schools that offer business courses 
for young men. ‘Two separate panels for hig): 
school and college teachers followed the 
report. The high school group witnesse: 
three interesting classroom demonstrations: 
“Integrating the Papal Encyclicals in Short- 
hand and Transcription Classes’ — Sister 
M. Therese, O.S.F., of Aurora, Illinois: 
“Integrating Catholic Principles in th 
Teaching of Bookkeeping’ — Sister M. 
Alexius, O.P., Edgewood College, Madison, 
Wisconsin; ““New Discoveries in the Teach- 
ing of Typing” — Louis A. Leslie, teacher 
and author. 

At the college session the speakers and 
their topics were: “Responsibility of Catho- 
lic Schools of Commerce to the Church and 
to the Community” — Brother Justin, 
F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York 
City; “Responsibility of the Catholic College 
Graduate in Business” — Bernard Riley, 
director of business administration, St. 
Francis College, Brooklyn, New York; ““The 
Human Relations Program in Business” - 
John Quincy Adams, president of The Man- 
hattan Refrigerating Company. 
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PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING consists of a series of six comprehensive projects pertaining 
The student is required to keep the records and complete all 
the clerical work involved in each of these businesses. The projects do not require any knowledge 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING can be used in many ways in your school if you want to 
prepare students for jobs that are now available in clerical occupations. 
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Southwestern Meeting 


The twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the 
Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools As- 
sociation was held at the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, November 23-24, 
with the president, E. C. 
Hatton, president 
Draughon’s Business 
College, Lubbock, Texas, 
presiding. 

The speaker at the 
Friday morning session 
was Dr. Jay W. Miller, 
president, National Asso- 
ciation and Council of 
Business Schools, and president, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

The Friday luncheon was under the 
auspices of the Texas Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges with William L. Baine, 
vice-president, Central City Commercial 
College, Waco, Texas, presiding. 

Friday afternoon there was a session for 
proprietors with George A. Meadows, presi- 
dent, Meadows-Draughon College, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, as moderator. Speakers 
included Elmer Wheeler; Crawford A. Treat, 
manager, Private Schools Department, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York; 
and H. Everett Pope, president, Oklahoma 
School of Business, Accountancy, Law, and 
Finance, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

There was a_ shorthand division for 
teachers with Mrs. Louie Mathis, Bish 
Mathis Institute, Monroe, Louisiana, presid- 
ing. Speakers were Clyde I. Blanchard, 
head, Department of Business, Tulsa Uni- 
versity, Tulsa, Oklahoma; and J. L. Braw- 
ford, manager, Chicago office of The H. M. 
Rowe Company. 

L. D. Heckman, Massey Business College, 
Houston, Texas, presided over the account- 
ing division for teachers. Speakers included 
H. G. Brown, Brantley-Draughon College, 
Fort Worth, Texas; H. E. Burnside, Durham 
Business College, San Antonio, Texas; John 
H. Jarnigan, Draughon’s Business College, 
Dallas, Texas; Clem Boling, manager of 
Private Schools Department, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; D. 
Ray DeRusha, Draughon’s Business College, 
Abilene, Texas; and 8S. M. Ray, Draughon’s 
School of Business, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Saturday morning there was a session for 
proprietors in which the discussion was led 
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by Messrs. Treat, Crawford, and Boling. 


Dr. Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, addressed the type- 
writing division, and Mrs. Roberta H. 
Rucker, Rutherford-Metropolitan School of 
Business, Dallas, Texas, addressed the ac- 
counting department. Stephen A. Ziller, 
penmanship author of Kansas City, also 
addressed the latter group. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
president, Erwin C. Ford, vice-president, 
Massey Business College, Houston, Texas; 
vice-president, T. H. Rutherford, president, 
Rutherford-Metropolitan School of Business, 
Dallas; and secretary-treasurer, J. D. Liv- 
ingston, vice-president, Brantley-Draughon 
College, Forth Worth, Texas. Directors: L. 
Wesley Norton, president, Norton Business 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana; G. W. 
McGuire, president, Hill’s Business Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; V. L. 
Shiflett, manager, Draughon’s Business Col- 
lege, Abilene, Texas; and Dr. George W. 
LaBrier, executive director, Corpus Christi 
Business College, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

New officers of the teachers’ division are: 
president, Mrs. Louie Mathis; vice-president, 
Mrs. Roberta Rucker, and secretary, Mrs. 
Billie Brownwell, Massey Business College, 
Houston, Texas. 

It was voted to change the date of the 
next vear’s meeting to late October. 

- . 6 


Payne to Lead K.B.T.A. 


John N. Payne, Senior High School, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was elected president 
of the Kansas Business Teachers Association 
at its annual convention in Wichita on 
November 2. Mr. Payne has served for two 
vears as executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion and editor of the Kansas Business 
Teacher, one year as_ vice-president of 
K.B.T.A., and is now serving his second 
year as state chairman of U.B.E.A. 

The other officers and board members 
elected are: vice-president, Ruben J. Dumler, 
St. Johns College, Winfield; secretary- 
treasurer, Nora Stosz, Wichita High School, 
North; executive secretary and_ editor, 
Mrs. Katherine Snair, High School, Olathe; 
board of directors: Northeast District - 
Donald Brown, Clay County Community 
High School, Clay Center; Northwest Dis- 
trict, Irene Tinkler, High School, Beloit; 
Loda Newcomb, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; continuing board members — 
Southwest District, Edwin Hooper, Junior 
College, Garden City; Southeast District, 
Margaret June Akers, Junior College, Tola. 
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Bauernfeind Appointed Supervisor 





Harry B. Bauernfeind 
has been appointed su- 
pervisor of the Depart- 
ment of Business 
Education of the Voca- 
tional-Technical _Insti- 
tute, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. Before accepting 
the appointment, Mr. 
Bauernfeind was educa- 
tional director of the 
Business Institute, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

The Vocational- 
Technical Institute is a 
new division of Southern 
Illinois University. The primary objective 
of the Institute is the development of occupa- 
tional competencies in the fields of business, 
retailing, trades, industries, and homemak- 
ing. The Institute offers organized instruc- 
tion on a post-high school level, both on and 
off campus. 

The Institute is designed to supply 
terminal education in an area where previous 
opportunity has been lacking. Training for 
business includes courses of an advanced 
nature in medical and legal stenography, 
court reporting, private and executive sec- 
retarial, secretarial accounting, office ma- 
chines, and an extensive office practice 
laboratory. 

Administration offices, classrooms, labora- 
tories, and shops are now in the process of 
being made available to the Institute. 








Mr. Bauernfeind 


Speedwriting Sponsors’ Convention 


The first national Speedwriting Sponsors’ 
Convention was held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 7, 8, and 9. 
B. Herbert Brown, president, Baltimore 
Institute, Baltimore, Maryland, opened the 
convention. The welcome address was given 
by Alexander L. Sheff, president, Speed- 
writing Institute, and president of the Speed- 
writing Publishing Company, New York 
City. One hundred and nine private business 
schools that sponsor Speedwriting were 
listed in the printed program. A few addi- 
tional private business schools became 
Speedwriting sponsors before the convention 
was over. Total registration at the conven- 
tion was one hundred and twenty, including 
executives and Speedwriting instructors of 
eighty sponsoring schools in the United 
States, Canada, and Cuba. Agnes J. deVito, 
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head, Teacher-Training Department, Spee: 
writing Institute, New York City, presided 
at the sessions for instructors. The prom: 

tion and selling programs for school exec 
tives were well organized and well presente: 
Those taking leading parts in the sessions 
included Messrs. Sheff and Brown, togethe: 
with Alvin H. Kaplan of the Kaplan & 
Bruck Advertising Agency, New York City. 
and Vernon D. Patterson, vice-president, 
Speedwriting Publishing Company. 

* eo - 


Dr. Hanna Elected D.P.E. President 


Dr. J. Marshall Hanna of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, was elected president 
of Delta Pi Epsilon at the meeting of the 
national council held on November 8-10 at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Delta Pi Epsilon is a national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education. 

The other officers elected to serve for 
two years are: vice-president, Earl Nicks, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
treasurer, Dr. Theodore Woodward, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee; secretary, Mary Connelly, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
historian, Dr. Dorothy H. Veon, Pennsy]l- 
vania State College, State College; member 
of executive board, Dr. M. Herbert Free- 
man, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

7 a - 


Missouri Annual Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association held its 
meeting on November 9 in St. Louis. Mrs. 
Janet Morris, Clayton High School, presided. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was 
T. James Crawford, on leave of absence from 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Crawford also gave a 
typewriting demonstration. 

The newly elected officers are: chairman, 
C. V. Casady, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg; vice-chairman, Elsa 
Brase, Maplewood High School, Maple- 
wood; secretary, Lois Fann, High School, 
North Kansas City. 





MILITARY FILING 


For special emergency courses, a paper-bound book 
of 48 pages is now available, presenting the numeric 
filing systems used by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 

List price 56 cents. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 1 Chicago 5 
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E.B.T.A. Convention Plans Under Way 


Plans for the 1952 convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association are 
under way. The convention will be held in 
Buffalo, New York, on April 10-12, at 
Buffalo’s Statler Hotel. 


Under the leadership of President Rufus 
Stickney, head instructor in shorthand, 
Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and a member of the faculty of 
the Department of Management, Evening 
College of Commerce, Boston University, 
the E.B.T.A. Board has held several meet- 
ings for the purpose of discussing and laying 
plans for the convention. In view of the 
widespread interest in the education-for-life- 
adjustment program, the theme chosen for 
the convention is “Business Education for 
Life Adjustment — Vocational, Personal, 
Social.” A comprehensive program of gen- 
eral meetings and sectional meetings is being 
planned around this interesting and timely 
theme. 

T. M. Dodds, vice-president and registrar, 
Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York, has been chosen general 
convention chairman. Dr. William M. 
Polishook, assistant dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed program director. Associate pro- 
gram director is Marion G. Coleman, 
supervisor of student teachers in business 
education, Temple University. 

For special counsel and assistance with 
E.B.T.A. activities, President Stickney has 
appointed an honorary advisory committee, 
with Clinton A. Reed, chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York, as chairman. 
Members of the committee are the following: 
Dr. Nathaniel Altholz, director of business 
education, New York, New York; Thomas 
O. W. Fowler, inspector of vocational 
schools, Department of Education, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
director of business education, Newark, New 
Jersey; Very Rev. Msgr. S. J. Holbel, super- 
intendent of schools, Catholic School Depart- 
ment, Diocese of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York; Dr. Irene Hypps, Business Education 
Office, Dennison School, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Harry Loeb Jacobs, president, Bryant 
College, Providence, Rhode Island; Walter 
E. Leidner, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Massachusetts; F. G. Nichols of Falmouth, 
Massachusetts; Harry Q. Packer, state 
supervisor of business education, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Hiram Rasely, vice-president, 
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Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Charles G. Reigner, president, H. M. Rowe 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland; Mrs. 
Susette Beale Tyler of Richmond, Virginia; 
Dr. O. Richard Wessels, College of Business 
Administration, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

In keeping with the traditional practice 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, officers and members of the Board are 
responsible for the various general and 
sectional meetings. The officers of the 
Association, in addition to Mr. Stickney, are 
Joseph Gruber (vice-president), head of 
Accounting Department, Central Commer- 
cial High School, New York, New York; 
Bernard A. Shilt (secretary), supervisor of 
commercial education, Buffalo, New York; 
and Pernin H. Q. Taylor (treasurer), The 
Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Members of the Board are: A. Raymond 
Jackson, Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
supervisor of distributive education, State 
of New Jersey, Morristown, New Jersey; 
Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania; Dr. Jay W. Miller, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Dr. William M. Poli- 
shook, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. John L. Rowe, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York; and Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, 
principal, Auburn, Maine, School of Com- 


merce. 
* a * 


N.A.B.T.T.1. Convention Notes 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions will be held in Chicago on 
February 22 and 28. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Contributions of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions.”.On Friday 
there will be a series of work conferences 
dealing with various problems of business 
teacher eduéation. A detailed outline of 
the topics to be discussed at these confer- 
ences and the discussion leader at each 
conference was given in the November issue 
of Tue BaLaNce SHEET on page 135. 

On Saturday morning there will be a 
discussion on the topic, “Effective Practices 
in Recruiting Prospective Teachers for Busi- 
ness Teacher Training.” The discussion will 
be led by Dr. Olive Parmenter, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; Dr. Estelle L. Popham, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; and Earl G. Nicks, 


University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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Breidenbaugh Elected President 


V. E. Breidenbaugh, associate professor of 
business education, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, was elected president 
of the business education section of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association at its 
meeting in Indianapolis on October 25. 
Other officers elected were: vice-president, 
Llubert Bowers, Martinsville High School, 
Martinsville; secretary, Mrs. Martha Wolfe, 
Greenwood High School, Greenwood; mem- 
ber of executive board, Wilheminia 
Schauffler, Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Illinois Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Illinois Business 
Schools Association was held in Springfield 
on November 9 and 10, with the president, 


Darlene H. Heller, manager, Rockford 
School of Business, Rockford, presiding. 


A report of the legislative committee was 
made by H. D. Sparks, president, Sparks 
College, Shelbyville, and V. G. Musselman, 


president, Gem City Business College, 
Quincy. Clem Boling of South-Western 


Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 





Cain Re-elected 
At the recent annual meeting of the We 


Virginia Association of Business Schoo 
held in Bluefield, T. B. Cain, presiden! 
West Virginia Business College, Clarksbur; 
was re-elected president of the Associatio: 
Other officers and committee membe: 
elected are: vice-president, J. E. Kimnach 
Mountain State College, Parkersburg; se« 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. C. F. Prickett, Wes 
Virginia Business College, Fairmount; execu 
tive committee members: R. I. Burchinal, 
president, Morgantown Business Colleg: 
Morgantown; Ward C. Elliott, manager, 
Elliott School of Business, Wheeling; Mrs 
Ethel M. Carson, principal, Century College 
of Commerce, Huntington; and C. G. Shafer, 


partner, West Virginia Business College, 
Bluefield. 

Speakers at the convention included 
Dusty Miller, newspaper publisher and 


humorist, Wilmington, Ohio; Clem Boling, 
manager, Private Schools Department, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Crawford Treat, manager, 
Private Schools Division, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City; and Charles G. 
Reigner, president, The H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 
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ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER 


By MILTON BRIGGS 


ides a thorough review of the fun 
building accuracy and speed. For each exercise there is a test. 
A measuring system is used to encourage self-improvement. 


The exercises are based upon practical and timely situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Economic Workshops 


During the summer of 1951, fourteen 
workshops on economic education were 
sponsored by the Joint Council on Econom- 
ic Education. Those attending the work- 
shop discussed the American economy, its 
strengths and its problems, especially those 
brought by the period of military emergency. 
Many leaders in business, labor, industry, 
and government took part in the discussions. 


Each workshop made an attempt to 
answer the question, “How can we best bring 
knowledge of economic forces and appreci- 
ation of values to the elementary and 
secondary classrooms of the nation?” Re- 
source units to be used for classroom in- 
struction were developed at each workshop. 
Some of the resource units will be repro- 
duced for use in the workshop area to which 
they must particularly apply. Other units 
will be published by local councils or by 
the Joint Council for more general distri- 
bution. 


The “Fairfield 
“Hartford Story” 
being published by the 
Economic Development and the Joint 
Council on Economie Education. These 
units present two distinctly different ap- 
proaches to improvement of economic under- 
standing in a local area. Copies of these 
units may be had by writing the Joint 
Council on Economie Education, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Experiment” and the 
are two units that are 
Committee for 


Missourians Meet 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Busi- 
ness Schools Association was held in Jefferson 
City on November 17, with Nettie Huff, 
president, Huff College, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, presiding. The speakers included 
several members of the Association and 
Donald S. Chaney, Missouri representative 
of South-Western Publishing Company. 


The new officers are: president, Mrs. Lena 
G. Beal, owner, Joplin Business College, 
Joplin; vice-president, Allen Moore, Jr., 
president, Chillicothe Business College, 
Chillicothe; and secretary-treasurer, Verne 
ID). Edwards, director, Edwards School of 
Business, St. Louis. Directors: Ben 
Henthorn, president, Kansas City College 
of Commerce; Virginia Dyce, principal, The 
Dvee School, St. Louis; Miss Huff; and 
Mrs. Rhoda Henderson, registrar, Brown’s 
School, St. Louis. 
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Hall Completes Doctorate 


On June 4, 1951, Linnie 
Ruth Hall was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of 
Education by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 
Norman. The title of her 
doctoral study was 
“State Supervision of 
Business Education with 
Implications for the State 
of Oklahoma.” 

Dr. Hall received her 
Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Southeastern 
State College, Durant, ° 
Oklahoma, and her Mas- 
ter of Science degree 
from Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water. She has also done graduate study at 
the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Since 1946 Dr. Hall has been on the busi- 
ness education staff at Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. Recently she 
received a promotion from assistant professor 
to professor of business education. Dr. Hall 
has a background of wide experience both in 
office work and in teaching business subjects 
on high school, junior college, and college 
levels. From 1943 to 1946 she served on active 
duty in the United States Naval Reserve. 
Since being released to inactive duty, with 
the rank of lieutenant, she has been selected 
for special training duty three times. 





Linnie Hall 


Her membership in professional organiza- 
tions includes: United Business Education 
Association, National Business Teachers 
Association, and Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation. She is a member of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Pi Omega Pi, Delta Kappa Gamma, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and Alpha Sigma Tau. Several of 
her articles have appeared in business edu- 
cation periodicals. 


OI ES ERNE AL SESSA 
Glen |. Myers 


We regret to announce the death of Glen I. 
Myers, age 45, at his home in Denton, Texas, 
on Sunday, December 9. Mr. Myers origi- 
nally represented South-Western Publishing 
Company in the state of New York. For 
five years he was a representative in the 
state of Texas, and just prior to his death 
had been appointed assistant manager of 
the College Department of South-Western 
Publishing Company. 





Grinnell Honored by Indiana Teachers 


After thirteen years as secretary -treasurer 
of the South Division, Indiana State Teachers 
Association, M. W. Grinnell, head of the 
Commercial Department at Central High 
School, Evansville, is stepping down. He 
will be replaced by James DeLong, super- 
visor of business education for the Evansville 
Schools. The local group of the State 
Teachers Association adopted a resolution 
commending Mr. Grinnell for his services to 
the organization. 

Mr. Grinnell received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Evansville College and his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Indiana University, 
Bloomington. He went to Evansville Cen- 
tral High School in 1918 to head the Business 
Education Department and has been in that 
capacity ever since. Before going to Evans- 
ville, Mr. Grinnell taught two years in 
Marton, Washington; one year in Buncombe, 
Illinois; three years in Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa; and one year in Parsons, Kansas. 

The newly elected officers for the South 


New England Officers 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association was held on November 
8 at Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts. An interesting feature of 
the meeting was the display of projects and 
work materials in each subject field prepared 
by the various schools represented in the 
Association. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Agnes Phillips of Boston, Massachusetts; 
first vice-president, Ruth Hiatt, High School, 
Wakefield, Massachusetts; second vice- 
president, William Gibbs, High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts; secretary, 
Eleanor Tahainey, High School, Waltham, 
Massachusetts; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts; 
assistant treasurer, Daniel Creedon, High 
School, Brockton, Massachusetts. 

New members of the board of directors 
are as follows: Anne Clancy, Girls High 
School, Boston; John Wall, High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Myrtle Grover, 
High School, Waltham, Massachusetts; 
Arthur C. Long, Girls High School, Boston; 
Russell Wright, High School, Manchester, 
Connecticut; Agnes Moberg, High School, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

Plans are now being made for the fiftieth 
anniversary convention of the Association 
to be held next year. 
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Division are: president, Clyde Walters, Te 
City; vice-president, Sherman Minni 
Princeton; secretary-treasurer, James Dy 
Long. 








yurtesy Evansville Press 


Mr. DeLong and Mr. Grinnell 


New Jersey Business Schools Meet 

The New Jersey Association of Schools of 
Business met in Elizabeth on November 10. 
The speakers included Dr. Andrew Nelson, 
chairman, Board of Accountants, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, New York, and Dr. 
Jay W. Miller, president, Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, Delaware. 

New officers elected are: president, 
Howard B. Lloyd, manager, Drake Sec- 
retarial School, Orange; vice-president, Leon 
Terry, principal, Newark Preparatory School, 
Newark; treasurer, Mrs. E. Elizabeth Fisler, 
principal, Steelman Business School, Cam- 
den; and secretary, Mrs. Virginia Baxter 
Walsh, manager, Drake College, New Bruns- 
wick. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 


SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 
by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


This new book, published in March, 1950, is a 
companion book to YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACH- 
ING TYPEWRITING, which made Miss Lamb 
famous as a writer of methods books. YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF TEACHING SHORTHAND AND 
TRANSCRIPTION provides a simple but clear and 
scholarly analysis of all methods of teaching shorthand. 
Comparisons are made and the advantages’and dis- 
advantages of various methods of teaching are an 
important part of the book. Every shorthand teacher 
will want to own a copy of this book and it is a must 
for every methods student. 


SINGLE COPIES $2.40 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
































Enliven Orthography with a Spelling Bee 


Submitted by Mrs. Sylvia A. Berns 
Drake Business School 
Bronx, New York 


Injecting an element of the unexpected in 
routine classroom procedure is worth while 
because it stimulates the interest of the good 
student and motivates the effort of the 
apathetic student. During the regular 
spelling period, therefore, a “Spelling Bee” 
was announced for the following week. The 
reaction of the students was a very enthu- 
siastic one, but I, too, was treated to the 
unexpected when the students intimated 
that a prize should be given the winner. 

At our school three spelling assignments 
are required weekly: two lessons with words 
written twice, to include synonyms or defini- 
tions; and one exercise, to consist of original 
sentences to illustrate the meanings of the 
words. The latter assignment gives the 
teacher an opportunity to point out helpful 
hints on grammar and the correct usage. 

In conducting the spelling match, various 
methods could have been used, but it was 
decided that an elimination contest would 
be most feasible, since the class was too 
large for everyone to participate. The follow- 
ing ten words (usually misspelled in the 


speed transcription class) were given in the 
form of a written examination: acquiesce, 
judgment, accommodation, schedule, embar- 
rass, develop, intermittent, grateful, revelation, 
achievement. Papers were exchanged, and 
after the instructor spelled the words the 
papers were collected to be rechecked. 

The fifteen students with the highest score 
on the written spelling test became the 
contestants in the “Spelling Bee.” Those not 
officially competing were asked to write the 
words. Advanced students were encouraged 
to write the words in shorthand. 

Forty minutes passed in record time, as 
students stumbled over such words as: 
occasionally, mischievous, grammar, acknowl- 
edgment, commitment, psychology, desirable, 
indispensable, occurrence, pharmaceutical. 
Such remarks as, “I shall never forget the 
word I missed,” were made by the students. 

The reward for the winner who spelled 
idiosyncrasy correctly? No homework for a 
week! No wonder students are asking, 
“When are we having another ‘Spelling 
Bee’?” 
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The Du Pont Story. (Released in 1951.) This 
16-mm. sound film in Technicolor was produced by the 
Apex Film Corporation for E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours 
and Company. It may be shown in 72 minutes. 


Summary. The film is a story of the Du Pont Com- 
pany from its inception in 1802 to the present day. Its 
purpose is to give everyone a better understanding of 
the policies and practices of the Du Pont Company and 
its determined effort to produce better things for better 
living. The film shows how America’s need for a good 
gunpowder and the encouragement of President Thomas 
Jefferson led Eleuthére Irénée du Pont to build a small 
mill on Brandywine Creek near Wilmington, Delaware. 
The film then highlights the activities of the Du Pont 
organization, emphasizing the parallel between the 
Company’s progress and the growth of the nation. 

Recommended Use. Although the film was intended 
primarily to acquaint Du Pont’s employees with the 
traditions, policies, products, and philosophy of the 
Company, it would be particularly interesting to busi- 
ness students on the senior high school level. The film 
could be used as an assembly program or as a program 
for a meeting of the high school business club. It would 
give the students some idea of how a large corporation 
operates. 

Rental. “The Du Pont Story” may be obtained from 
Du Pont’s Motion Picture Section, Room 2501, 
Nemours Building, Wilmington, Delaware. Free except 
for return transportation. 


Taxes — Your City’s Income. (Released in 
1951.) This is a 35-mm. silent filmstrip in black and 
white produced by the Audio-Visual Materials Consul- 
tation Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
It is presented as a public service by the New York 
Journal American. The filmstrip contains thirty-seven 
frames including the title frames. 

Summary. This filmstrip is one of a series dealing 
with current affairs. It pictures many of the services a 
city extends to its citizens and shows how the cost for 
such services is determined. The budget and tax pro- 
cedures of an unnamed city are discussed and analyzed 
in the filmstrip. The procedure followed to determine 
the estimated amount of money needed by the various 
city departments is explained and illustrated. 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip is suitable for any 
group of high school students. It would be particularly 
interesting to classes in general business, bookkeeping, 
consumer economics, economics, and civics. 

Sale. “Taxes — Your City’s Income” may be pur- 
chased from the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. The 
selling price is $3.00. 


Planning Family Life Insurance. (Released i: 
1951.) This 35-mm. silent filmstrip is the fourth in : 
series on life insurance presented by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. The first three in the series are 
(1) “How Life Insurance Began”; (2) “How Life In 
surance Operates”; and (3) “How Life Insurance: 
Policies Work.” “Planning Family Life Insurance’ 
consists of 43 frames. 

Summary. This filmstrip explains how families 
should plan their life insurance program to meet their 
particular needs. Cartoon illustrations are used to 
explain the following steps in setting up a family life 
insurance program: (1) Choose a life insurance agent; 
(2) List the basie family protection needs that life in 
surance can meet; (3) List the living needs life insurance 
“an meet; and (4) Check the life insurance program 
each year to keep it up to date. The filmstrip empha 
sizes that a planned insurance program for anyone will 
help provide financial security in the years ahead. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in general business and consumer 
economic problems. 

Sale. “Planning Family Life Insurance” may be 
purchased from the Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. The selling 
price for a black and white print is $3.00 and for color 
#5.00. 


Handling Difficult Employees. (Released in 
1951.) This 35-mm. sound-slide film, which operates at 
3314 revolutions a minute, was produced by Variety 
Merchandiser Publications. It may be 
approximately 15 minutes. 

Summary. The first part of the filmstrip is devoted 
to a review of instructions for the instructor or the 
person showing the filmstrip. The filmstrip is designed 
to help business management understand the cause 
and cure of employees who do not have the proper 
attitude toward their work. Staged in a retail store 
and using true-to-life supervisor-employee problem 
situations this filmstrip demonstrates how the use of 
proper supervisory methods can help the supervisor 
correct undesirable attitudes of their employees and 
still continue to retain the respect and loyalty of the 
employee. The filmstrip also shows how good supervi- 
sion can prevent many of the misunderstandings be- 
tween the supervisor and his employee. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in business principles and management. 

Sale. “Handling Difficult Employees” may be pur- 
chased from Variety Merchandiser Publications, Film 
Division, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. The selling price is $25.00. 
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With FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


you may obtain an attractive optional 


workbook. This workbook provides 
study guides, problems, and projects. 
It also includes a final objective ex- 
amination that may be used as part of 


the testing program. 
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Fundamentals 
of Selling 


Fifth Edition — By Walters - Wingate 





FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is based 
upon a modern concept of selling. It 
recognizes the importance of consumer 
satisfaction. In order to give consumer 
satisfaction, there must be intelligent sales- 
manship and a good product backed by a 
good personality on the part of the sales- 
man. FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 
emphasizes the development of a pleasing 
personality, a thorough knowledge of mer- 
chandising and service, and the accepted 
techniques of salesmanship. 


Here is a book that is rich in content and 
rich in cases, projects, and discussion 
material. 
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The High School Department Chairman — 
His Role in the Newark Schools. 1950. This 14- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet is designed to help 
the department chairman improve the instructional 
program in the high school. The booklet was prepared 
by the Association of High School Department Chair- 
men of Newark, New Jersey, to help familiarize newly 
appointed chairmen with the nature and scope of their 
responsibilities. The booklet outlines the following 
areas of activities of the department chairman in the 
Newark schools: I, Improving Instruction; II, Super- 
vising Instruction; III, Effecting Economies; IV, 
Administrative Responsibilities; V, Professional Leader- 
ship; VI, Integrating the School Program; VII, Im- 
plementing the Guidance Program; and VIII, Improv- 
ing Morale. Price 25 cents. Order from P. Myers Heiges, 
Secretary-Treasurer, High Schoo] Chairmen’s Associa- 
tion, Central High School, 345 High Street, Newark 4, 
New Jersey. 


Some Supplementary Teaching Aids on 
Financial Security Education Bulletin No. 4. 
1951. This 16-page, printed, paper-bound booklet was 
prepared at the first workshop on financial security 


education conducted by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s School of Education and its Wharton School 


of Commerce. It includes supplementary teaching 
aids on the following topics: money management, 
banking, insurance, social security, investments, home 
ownership, consumer economics. Free. Address your 
requests to the Committee on Family Financial Secu- 
rity Education, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


A List of Motion Pictures and Filmstrips on 
Financial Security. Bulletin No. 3. 1951. This 15- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet was prepared at 
the first workshop on financial security education 
conducted by the University of Pennsylvania’s School 
of Education and its Wharton School of Commerce. 
It includes a list of motion pictures and filmstrips on 
the following topics: money management, banking, 
insurance, social security, investments, home owner- 
ship, and consumer economics. Free. Address your 
requests to the Committee on Family Financia] Secu- 
rity Education, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Income Tax Returns of Teachers and School 
Officials. 1952. By J .F. Sherwood. This 12-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is designed to help 
individuals prepare their income tax returns for the 
year 1951. It includes such topics as Who Must File, 
Gross Income, Deductions, Optional Standard Deduc- 
tion, Adjusted Gross Income, Net Income, Exemptions, 
Income Splitting, and Computation of the Tax. Price, 
5 cents. Order from South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany: Cincinnati 2; Chicago 5; New Rochelle, New 
York; San Francisco 3; Dallas 1. 
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Manual of Instruction for Adaptation of th: 
Keystone Tachistoscope to Typewriting In- 
structions. 1951. By Fred E. Winger. This 15 
page, printed, paper-bound manual was prepared t: 
serve as a guide for those teachers interested in usin; 
the Tachistoscope as a teaching aid in the typewritiny 
classroom. The procedures suggested in the manua| 
were derived from a series of experiments that were 
conducted by Dr. Fred E. Winger in the Secretaria! 
Science Department of Oregon State College. The 
first part of the manual outlines the values of Tachisto- 
scopic training in typewriting. The procedures and 
equipment used for Tachistoscopic training in type- 
writing are explained in the manual. A typical Tachisto- 
scopic-training session in typewriting is also included. 
On pages 11 to 15 of the manual are pictures of the 
complete series of slides available for use in typewriting 
classes. In order to use these slides it is necessary to 
have the Overhead Projector. For further information 
concerning the manual, the slides, and the Overhead 
Projector write to Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 


How to Use a Business Library. (With sources of 
business information.) 1951. By H. Webster Johnson 
and Stuart W. McFarland. This 122-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet lists ten categories from which 
business data may be obtained. ‘The representative 
publications or organizations within each division and 
the procedure for finding other publications or organiza- 
tions are indicated. The following twelve sections are 
included: How to Use a Library; Handbooks and Year- 
books; Periodicals, Reports, and Pamphlets; Direc- 
tories; Business, Economic, and Financial Services; 
Business Directories; Government Publications; Pub- 
lications of Regulatory and Quasi-Governmental 
Bodies; Research Foundations; Trade, Industrial, Com- 
mercial, and Technical Organizations; Encyclopedias, 
Dictionaries, and Almanacs; Preparation and Presenta- 
tion of the Research Report. Price, 35 cents for a single 
copy. Order from South-Western Publishing Company: 
Cincinnati 2; Chicago 5; New Rochelle, New York; 
San Francisco $3; Dallas 1. 


Business Education in Louisiana. 1951. Vol- 
ume II, No. 1. This 13-page, mimeographed bulletin 
is one of a series prepared by the State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, under the direc- 
tion of Gladys Peck, supervisor of business education. 
The primary purpose of the bulletin is to keep business 
teachers in Louisiana up to date on the news affecting 
business education in the state. The booklet includes 
information on local, state, and national organizations 
for business teachers. It also includes teaching tips 
for teachers in the various business subject areas 
News of the F.B.L.A. chapters in Louisiana is also 
included in the bulletin. For further information 
concerning the bulletin write Gladys Peck, supervisor 
of business education, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana. 
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No Speak English! 

Having looked in vain for a certain kind of notebook 
in the big stores of Hong Kong, an English woman came 
upon a tiny stationer’s shop. Entering, she asked the 
Chinese proprietor: “Have got notebook? All little 
hole along topside?” 

The reply was: “I have several notebooks, madam, 
of different sizes, with perforated pages.” 

ee @¢ e@ 
Unnecessary Accessory 

Cowboy: “What kind of a saddle do you want 
one with a horn or without?” 

Dude: “Without, I guess. There doesn’t seem to be 
much traffic on these prairies.” 

ee e@ @ 


A Good Watchdog 


Mrs. Smith had recently acquired a dog and was 
proudly pointing out the dog’s good points to a friend. 

“IT know he’s not what you would call a pedigreed 
dog,” she said, “but no tramp or beggar can come near 
the house without his letting us know about it.” 

“What does he do?” asked her friend. “Bark the 
house down?” 

“No. He crawls under the sofa.” 


eee 
Justice? 


Teacher: “Now, class, there is a wonderful example 


in the life of the ant. Every day the ant goes to work 
and works all day. Every day the ant is busy. And in 
the end what happens?” 

Johnny: “Someone steps on him.” 


+ + 7 
A Bookkeeping Entry 


Bookkeeping Teacher: “If you were in business with 
your father and he occasionally took some money from 
the firm and gambled at the race track with it, what 
entry would you make in the books?” 

Bright Student: “Id set up a Reserve for Dad's 
Bets.” 

e ee 
Retaliation 

Coach: “What's his name?” 

Manager: “Osscowinsinski.”’ 

Coach: “Put him on the first team. Boy, will I get 
even with the newspapers!” 


eee 
Hand-Me-Downs 


“Well, Bobby,” said the visitor to his neighbor's 
small son, “‘what’s news?” 

““Pappa’s got a new set of false teeth,” replied Bobby. 

“Indeed,” said the visitor, restraining a desire to 
laugh, “‘and what will he do with the old set?” 

“Oh, I suppose,” replied Bobby, “they'll cut ’em 
down and make me wear ’em.” 
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Wrong Criminal 
“TI couldn’t serve as a juror, Judge. One look at that 
fellow convinces me he is guilty.” 
“Sh-h-h! That’s the prosecuting attorney.” 
ee © @ 
A Polite Fellow 
Manager (pointing to cigarette on floor): “Smith, is 
this yours?” 


Smith (pleasantly): “Not at 
first.” 


all, sir. You saw it 


ee © e 
A Passing Thought 
Matrimony is one state that permits a woman to 


work 18 hours a day. 
ee @¢ e 
What a Question! 

The politician came home and told his wife the good 
news: 

“Darling, I have been elected!” 

She was very happy. “Honestly?” she inquired. 

“Oh, let’s not talk about that aspect,’ he answered. 

° ¢ @ 
Typical Practice 

In one crowded restaurant recently an escort stooped 
to pick up his friend’s glove and before he could 
straighten up a waiter had thrown a tablecloth over 
him and seated five people. 

°* e@ e@ 
Finis! 

Wife (to husband who had a few drinks too many): 
“No, I can’t forgive you, Elbert. This is the end. If 
this were the first time it would be different, but you 
came home in the same condition in November, 1918.” 

e ee e@ 
A Fish Tale 

The man on the bridge addressed the solitary fisher- 
man. 

“Any luck?” he asked. 

“Any luck!” was the answer. “Why, I got forty pike 
out of here yesterday.” 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“No,” said the fisherman. 

“I’m the chief magistrate here, and all this estate is 
mine.” 

“And do you know who I am?” asked the fisherman, 
quickly. 

«. 

“I’m the biggest liar in Maryland.” 

e ee 


A Mathematical Problem 


Golfer: “Boy, how many did I take to do that hole?” 
Caddie: “I’m sorry, sir, | only went to a primary 
school 7 
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